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Oliver Cromwell : 


— „ 


c HAP I 


Cromwrent's Aaſcent, alliance, and Sf. 
advancement to Orgy. ” 


g SECT. 1 


LIVER Cromauell was very well deſcended 

Ie original name of his family was net 
Cromwell dut Williams Mog Williams, fon 
and heir of Willi ms, Marricd the lifter of the fam» 
ous lord Cromwell, who avas made carl of Eſſex hy 
king Henry the - VIII. By her had a ſon 
named Fichard, Wo was knighted by king, 
Henry, and took the name of his uncle Crom- 
well, tho' he teptthe arms ef Williams. He 
married Frances, daughter and coheir of Sir 
Thomas Murg; and apon the diſſe lution of the 
A mmonagzkeries 
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ä 
- monaſteries, obtained all the lands that belonged 
to them in Huntingdonſhire, which amounted to 
a prodig ous value. This ſir Richard Cromwell 
at a ſolemn triumph held at Weſtminſter, anno 
15 40, before king Henry VIII, and which was pro- 
ele imed in France, Spain, Scotland, and Flanders. 
overthrew two of the combatants, Mr. Palmer 
and Mr, Cuſpey. He had a ſon Henry, Who was 
knighted by queen Elizabeth in tne ſixth year 
of her reign. This ſir Henry married Joan, 
daughter and heir of ſir Ralph Warren, and 1e- 
ſided chiefly at Hinchingbrook, where had been 
a houſe of nuns. He is faid to have been a 
wor hy gentleman, that l'ved in high eſteem both 
at court and in the country. The father of our 
protect er, Robert Cromwell, Eſq'; was ſecond 
Ion of fir Henry. there, where five more: fir 
Oliver was eldeſt, Whé hid a vall eſtate and 
aſter whom his nephew Oliver ſeems to be named: 
the others where Henry, Richard, Fhilfp, and 
Ralph, we read of fie Oliver, that at his houſe 
at H inchingbrooh, on the acceſſion of king 
James the I. he made he moſt noble entertainment 
that ever had been made by a private ſubject, in 
honour of his ſovereign. = | 
But Mr Robert Cromwell's eſtate was much in- 
ferior to his brother's, He had not above three 
hundred pounds a y?a1, when his wife, daughier 
of fir Richard Steward. brought him a ſon thac 
was to have at his command ite perſons and for- 
tunes of three wealthy nations. It was on the 
25th of April, 1599, chat this prodigy was g:ven 
ta the world, at the town of Wluntingdon, where 


his father then inhabited." the accounts we have. 


of his youth are imperfe&t and unſatisfacttory: fur 
| he never diltic.guiſhed him ſelf till he was called up 

on to do it in a publick capacity. We AIP 

that his father took care of his education, ſending 
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bim, when grown up, to Sidney-co!lege in Cam- 
bridge. where he diſcovered m're inclination to 


an active then a fpeculat;ve life: choughthere are 


proofs ſufhcient,that his advances in learning were 


not diſpicable, ſince they made him maſter-of a 


genteel ſtile, It was owing, perhaps; to this turn 
for action that we read of his running. into ſome 


ter him at Lincoln's In. The ſtudy of the law, 
however, did not long agree with him; and hav- 
ing five hundred pounds a year left him by his ma- 
ternal uncle, ſir Richard Steward, over and above 
what he inherited from his father, he fixed ent jre- 
ly in the country, growing as remarkably ſ ber and 
religious, as he had been before vicious and extra- 
vagant. For ſome time after his reformation he 


9 


in wich the puritauns. 


2. The grievanoes of the people were at this 


ime many and great, oceaGoned by the encroach- 
ents of the court and clergy, on almoſt every 


branch of eivil and religous liberty. Cromwell's 


n agements on the puritan ſide at his ſirſt com- 
ng into the houſe of commons. made him a warm 

lickler for the country intereſt, he was one of 
he committee of religion in king Charles'sthird 

parliament and made himſelf taken notice ofen 
his occaſion by the poeple, as a. perſon well af. 
Red to the legal conftitution of his country, but 


as concerned, ſor draining the fens of Lincoln- 
ire and the iſle of Ely. At this time, by head- 
g the towns people of Cambridge, he got to be 
ccted one A their burgeſſes to ſerve in the par- 
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exceſſes, awhen he retired from Cambridge after his 
ſather*- death, wiich oc aſioned his mother to en- 


* 


adhered to the church of England but at laſt fell 


ha: made him the moſt popular, was his oppoſi» 
on to an undertaking in which the king uſes 5 


, 


unnhappy breach that followed. 


their country happy, if England had not been thro? 
Nruction. At their ſetting con, a ſcene of grie- 


laid open, and all topicks made ule of to paint 
them out in the livelieſt colours. The many cru- 


©" High. commifion courts that had alienated peo- 


: 


nnd with them, ſome time after, the biſhops out of 


_ eurred at firſt to make enquiry into the greivances 
of this reign. Sir. Edward Hyde, afterwards ear 
ef Glarendyn, and lordchanceller of England; the 


Mr Srimſtone, who was choſen af.erwards ſpeake 
; | | | | of 
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in was no ways different from tha of the tepre- 
ſen tat ives in general. I ſhall here, in order to the 
juoſtification, give a character of that aſſembly, as 
drawn by an auther who wrote at the reqyeſt of 
one of the royal family. I ſhall. alſo, chiefly from 
the ſame writer, inſert a general view of the, ſtate; 
ef the nation at that time, and of the cauſes of the 


=Y 
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„ | 
liament of 1640, afterwards called the long par- 
lament, . TEL IST hy 5 

In this parl'ament he ſheaved himſelf a zealous. 
and forward oppoſer of the public grievances, _ 
The whole ſerate indeed, were earneſtlv bent on 
proſecuting the-affa'r ; anè work enough they hat. 
on their hands. And as Cromwell's conduct here - 
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DE, 3. No age ever produced greater men than 
dhoſe who ſat in that parliament: they had ſufici- 


ent abilities and incliaations to render the king and 
9 


a chain of concurring accidents, ripend for de- 


vances, under which we had long groaned, was 


elties and illegal practices of the ſtar-chamber and 
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ples. minds from the hierarchy, were now inſiſted 
on, to throw down thoſe two arbitrary tribunals; 


the houſe of peers, and at length epiſcopacy itſelf 
out of the church. It was not a few of either 
houfe, but indeed all the great patroits, that con- 


lord Digby the lord Falkland; the lord Capel ; 


— 
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of the houſe of commons that brought in Nin 


par- | 


22l0us Mr. Hollis, afterwards lord Hollis; and in gene- 
ces. al, molt of thoſe who took the king's part in che 
ent on acceediiig war, were the men that appeated with 
ey hal be greſteſt zeal ſor the redreſs of grievinces, and 
t here - nade the-ſharpeſt ſpeeches upon thoſe ſybfects. 
tepre- he intentions of thoſe gentlemen were certainly 
to the noble and juſt and tended to. the equel 4 vantag; 
ly, as Pf king and people: but ch! fate of England urg- 
geſt of Wed oa its ruin ſtep by ſtep, tiil an apen rupture be- 
from Ireen the king and parliament mad? the gap too 

ma . 


tte , 00's MES dE 
f the Sir Thomas Wenty⸗ rth, earl of Stafford and 


Ja fhare in the miniſtry, to eſcape deing cenſu ed 
than and they were the firit that 70 of a] 
ſufici-palar ha'red. Theſe two gentlemen, and James 
g and I duke of Hamilton, firſt adviſed king Cnacles to 

1 thro! call this parliament: and all three fell by it tho? 
r Ce- MN not at the ſame time. King Charl:s now, from 

f erie- ¶ n<ceffity of the times did every thing to. ſatisfy 

J, was the parliament, he. paſſed the bill fo: attaining 
paint the earl of Stafford, tho? with reluctaney, as be- 


y eru- | are : he | | 
er and took away -monopolies, that had been a diſcou- 
1 peo- Þ ragement to trade: he expreſſed himſelf to their {| 


pſiſted © contentment io the mat ters of loan, ſhip- money, 
nals; tonnage and poundage, and other unwarrantable 
out of method: that had been uſed in raiſing money, and 
itſe ii ſhewed a ſe:tled reſoluton to comply with them to 
either every thing that might tend to the eaſe and ſecurity 
t con- „as in the preceding parliament he 
YANCES 
Is earl 


d; the al parliaments and for aboliſhing the ſtar- chamber 

apel ; and high-commiſſion courts, which had been gret 

peake rfulneſs paſſed that at 
of A 3 _., Which 
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which ſeem'd inconſiſtani with hisown juſt prero-if 
gatwe,** That that parliam nt ſhould not be dif- 
_ ſolved hut by act of parliament ; nor prorogued Þ 
or adjourned but by heir on conſent.” ? 
7 The king havin upon thele conceſſions, receĩv- 
ed the thzrks of doch ha uſes, and the loud ap- 
plauies of his people. took a journey to Scotland 
in Auguſt. 1641, to ſet'le matters there, hat re- 
uired his preſence; that kingdom having juſt he- 


m fore been at war with England, on a account.of the 
|! plevances there in reduced. He left che parlia- 
ment ſiting, which the continued to do for ſome 
| time, and then adjourned themſelves to October 
if flowing, at the king's going away affairs had 
been already ſettled betwikt the two kingdoms by 
Ji an act of pacificition, and boch armies ordered 
{ to be diſbanded, the Scots returning hame for 


i” 4 But while the king was in Scotland, the 
Irich rehellion broke out, which became a new 
bine of contention between him and the parlia- 
H; Tents of bor nations, He ſeemingly took mea- 
{' - ſures in Scotſand about ſppreſſing that rebellion 

i and is ſaid to have made haſte back: to England to 
concert with the parliament concerninz it, he did 

| ngt however, with ſb much vigour, as to con- 
„ VINCE tyery one of his i ſincerity in the affair; And 
: N it appeared that the ueen, Who very much go- 
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ver his maj ſty. kept up a correſpondence 
Vith lord Antrim, one of the chief agents in that 
pPloodſhed nevertieleſs, the king was recieved in 
Mii London, at his return, with all demonſtrations of 
4'' Aaffeftion, The lord mayor and aldermen, the no- 
1. bility, gentry, and train*d-bands met him with 
cut the city and conducted him in great Iſtate, a- 
17 midſt the acclamations of the people, the citv com 
pPanies lining the ſtreets on gach fide, to 9 
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hall, where he was royally feaſted, and after din- 
ner conducted with the ſame pomp to Whitehall. 
© What man ſays Dr, Wellwood, that had ſeen a 


«« prince thus received into his capital city could 


% have imagined that within leſs then ſeven weeks 


he ſhould be . to leave it upon the account 
ever to ſee it again but as a priſo- 


« of tumults, 
& ner, brought thither to die upon a ſcaffold ? yet 
© this was Eg Charles's hard fortune.“ 
The houſe of commons had begun, ſome few 
days before his return, to fall into heats about 
innovations in religion; the rebellion in Ireland; 
plots ſaid to be laid in Scotland; the dilabling of 


the clergy to exerciſe: temporal. jurildiftion ; and 


excluding the biſhops from votes in parliament 


all which matters, together with ſome reports that 


were ſpread about of ſome deſigns againſt the par- 


lament, led the houſe into that remarkable peti - 
tion and remonſtrance of the ſtate of the nation, 


in which they repeited all the miſmanagem-nts in 


he government ſince the king's coming to the 


hrone. and attributed all to evil counceis and 
unſelers, and a malignant pa ty about the king. 
he billeiting of ſoldiers contrary to law, the diſ- 
olution and ſuſpe tion of pati: ments, the ſevere 


ohey by unparliamentary ways voilent proſecu- 
he courts of lw, the late behaviour and doc: 


rines of the high flown clergy, continuance of 
10ſe abuſes ſince the late conceli ns, were {ome 


f the topicks inſiſted on. Tnis remonitrance met 


ith great oppoſition in the hou'e, the dabate 
n o'clock next morning, when it piſſed by a 
all majority. It was preſented to his majeſty 
e ei hth day after his return at Ba bo this 


ꝙ 4 auſwer 


mpriſonment of ſeveral members, the railing of 


ions for non payment, arbitrary proceedings in 


ilting from three o'clock in the afternoon till 


tition and remonſtrance, together with the King's 
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dy the ſword, But ticy being very long and 


ſhall no: ſwell this volume with them. 


day having been ap-cinted for retaking it into 
conſideration, upon iis n: t being called for till late 
tte matter was pat omtill ext wy ming. Crom- 
well, hereupon asked the lor! Falkland, why he 


* There will not be time enoufh; for ſu:e_ it will 
take up ſom? debate.“ To which the other re- 


be oppuſed by a ve) few but tlieday af er it was 
over, when upon fo hard ſt:uggle it p fled only 


Crom el if there had been a debate. Ves, 
Lid he and I will take your wo. d another time 


have never ſecn England more; and I know ma 


| deſigu they were very near. putting in execution 


anſwer to them at thier delivery, aud the declars- 
tion which he publiſhed at large aſte wa: + to the 
ſame pnrpoſe, contain the matters of almoſf all 
thoſe fital differences, that came within 2 very 
ſhor: time after they were drawn up to be decided 


to be met wich in mat hilorirs of that time, J 
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5. Cromwell was a great \ promoter of. thig 
remonſtrance ; and we have thi: r.markable paſſ- 


was for deferring it, ſince that day wonld have put 
an end to the buſineſs, Hi: lordſhip anſwered , 


plied.** A ve y ſo ry one: Concluding at ay! ll 
by a me jcrity of nine, lord Falklard asked Mr, 


Then wiſ;-r-ng in the Herd Falbland's ear, he 
added, If ive remonſtrance had not paſſed, 
would have ſold II I/ had tae next morning, an 


ny "ther hone: men that were of the dame reio 
lution. I: | CEE 94.5 1 K ri 5, 

'-'Some years before this, indeed on account © 
the ſevcre proceedings of B.ſhep Land again 
the puritans, Cromwell had formed a deſign tc 
gether with ſerve: al other, gentlnen of fortune an 
worth, to go tothe American 'plantations : whic 


bein 


lara | . 0. 
o the (9 ) Hs 4 
| all I being only prevented by a proclamatien and order 
very. of council when they were actually embarked ,in 
.cided order to tranſport themſelves. ''This ſhews, that 
and Cromwell, at that time, as well as the other 
ne, I excellent perſons before mentioned, acted intirely 
from a principle of con{cie:ice in their oppeſition 
"ol againſt he coart, which without difpute,had been 
f. this guilty of numberie's oppreſſions: and by theſe 
; paſſ- means his reputation increaſed, both in the houſe 
n. A | and without, as a fteady and zealous patriots 
it into * | 1 | 
ill late MM 6. Things were now going faſt on towards 
Crom - leſſening the confidence betwixt the king and par- 
why he lament : And yet there were not wanting en- 
ve put deavours, on both fides, to accommodate matters 
wercd , WW by ſoft and healing methods, when the king's 
it will coming to the houſe of commons in perſon, to 
her re- demand fi.e of their members, whom he had 
it will ordered the day before to be impeached ot high 
r it was treaſon, put all into a combuſtion and gave occa- 
a only ſion to the houſe to aſſert their privileges with a 
ced Mr. greater warmth than ever. This was the moſt un- 
« Ves, Jucky ſtep king Charles could have made at this 
er time jun cture: and che indiſcretion of ſome that attend- 
ear, hel ed the king to the lobby of the houſe, was juſiſt- | 


aſſed, ed upon as an argument that the king was reſolv- 
ng, and id 0 uſe violence upon the parliament, Theſe 
ao mal five members had hardly time to make their eſ- 
me reiofl cape. juſt Wi en che ki g was entering; and up- 


2 on his eig way the bouſe adjourn'd in a flame 
count o for ſome dass, ordering a committee to fi: * 4 
\ again Guildhal: in the mean time, as if they were not 
efign to] fafe at Weſtminiler. | | 
rtune an Whoever they were that adviſed the king to 
15 : which this raſh attempt, are juftly chargeable with all the 
xecution blood chat v as af erwards {p:1c; for this ſudden. 
bein action was the fir and vifible ground of all our 
OT following miſcries, It was believed, that if the 
| „ king 


T3 
king had found the five members in the houſe and 
had called in his guards to ſeize them, the houſe 
would have endeavoured their defence and oppo- 
ſed force to foice ; which might have endangered 
the king's perſon. But the conſequences were bad 


enough without this ; for immediately upon it 
there was nothing but confuſion and tumults, feats 
and jealc.fics every, hure which ſpi ad them- 


ſe ves Wi ll in be rudeſt männer: fo that 


| his m. jeſiy. taking h1m'JIf no ſafe there, re- 


tired witu his fal, Hampton court. 
The kirg KAV H  partiament in this manner 


there was icarce an) H p54 a 'hojouyh reconci 
lation. But wies, fe a yi! may removes 
from place 10 place, 115 . ay Ci e to itt up his? 


flandard at Not ingdam s n d a fatal and 


was never deſięnd at firſt by either des. 
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CN O Uu ELL ? military explores in the cif. 
wars, during tie life f king Charles the At 
HE N the differences between the 


I, \ \ } 

” king and parliament were come to 
an Open rupture, the active genius of Cromwell 
would not ſuffer him to he an idle ſpectator. He 
Ot a captain's commiſſion from he commons and 
immediately raiieda troop of horſe in his own 
ountry, They conlted of ſelett men. Whoſe 
bravery he proved by the following ſtratagem. 
He placed about twelve of them in an ambuſcade 
near on? of the king's garriſons, who advancing, 
furiouſly towards the body, as if they had been of 
the enemy's party put ſome of their raw compa- 
nions to the flight, Theſe he immediately ca- 
ered, and filled thier places with others © 
moe courage. 155 


Other men, in what profeſſion ſboever, have ge- 
nerally advanced very ſlowly, or by ſome other 
means than pure merit, to the higheſt dignities. 
But this was not Cromwell's caſe : his advances 
from a captain to a liutenant-general were o 
ſudden, that they could not but turp'ile all that 
were witneſſes to them. His ſecuring the town of 
C:mbridge, when the college-plate was upon the 
point of being ſent to the king at Oxford, and his 
taking fir Thomas Conesby, high ſheriff of Her- 
fordi#ite, jult as he was going to St. Alban, s. to 
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proclaim the par Hament commanders all traitors. 
were ſuch actions as procured him the thanks of 
the hoũſe, and ſoon aiter:recommended him to the 
l dignity of a colonel,” In this poſt, having raiſed 
a thouſand hcrſe by his own intereſt, he obſtruf- 
cd the levies for the king in Cambridgſhire, Eſ- 
ſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, with incredible dili- 
gente : he alfo defeated the projectrof a counter- 
aſſociation on the king's fide, contrived by ſir John 
Pettus and other, by ſurpriſing the parties in the 
ton of Leoſtoff, and ſeizing all their proviſions, 
| and ſtores : then,.. going..tobconwoy ſome ammuni. 
tion from War'yick to. Glouceſter, he by the way 
1 | took Hiſpen- Houſe, made Sir Alexancer Denton, 
the owner, and many others priſoners* obtained 
Nl : 1 booty, and gave an alarm to Oxford it- 


0 2. Being now made lieutenant general to the 
-/| | earl of Mancheſter, he levy'd mrre forces. With 
\{ theſe marching towards. Lincolnſhire he diſarmed 
the Parliament's enemies by the way, relieved cap- 
tian Wray who was dittrefſed by. the Newarkers, 
Mi | | made a great ſlaughter, ard took three troops, bs 
Alfterwatds meeting with twenty ſour of the Kings -* 


©! troops near Gran am, he with ſcven troops only 
eee.ntirely routed them 5 
118 Lord Willoughby of Parham having got poſſeſſi- 


" on cf Gainsborcugh for the parliament, colonel - 


1; Cavendiſh was ſent by his brother, the earl of 
Bn 5 Neu calls, with a great part of bo ſe, o ſum 
mon it. Cromwell attacked him with only twelve 


| I troops, near the town; and tho Cavenuiſh hed + 
| three tim.g he number of men, and p.: o igous ad 
vantage o ſituation, his party was entirely routed 
1 and h m{.li kill-d, among a great number of 
bother ff ceis. © this, lays Whitetck, was the 
beginning ol Cromwelbs. great fertunes ; and 
| now 
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now he began to appear in the world, He had 


a * brave regiment of horſe of his countrymen, 


maſt 


At a general muſter in 1644, no men appear- 
ed ſo full, and well armed, and civil, as colonel 
Cromwell's horſe did. : 

Ba e ſays, that Cromwell uſed them daily, 


to look aſter, feed, and dreſs their -horſes and, 


when it was n<ceffary, to lie together on the 
ground; and beſides taught them to clean and 
keep their arms bright, and have them ready for 
ſervice 5 to chute the beſt armour, and to arm 
themſelves to the beſt advantage. Trained up in 
this kind of military exerciſe, they excelled all 
their fellow ſoldiers in feats of war and obtained 


more Viftories over the enemy. Theſe were 


afterwards preferred to be commanders and of- 


fers in the army, and their places were filled up 


with luſty itrong fellows, whom he broughcup in 
the ſame ſtrictneſs of diſcipline.” „„ 

But the fulleſt and beſt u hority for what is hers 
advanced, may be found id Cromwells own words 
as quoted by the everend mr. Peck from his confe- 
re nce on the parliament? s defiting him to take on 
him the title of king. 1 was a perſon from that 
my firſt employment was ſuddenly preferred and 
lifted up from I-fler truſts to greater. From my 


| firit being ca tain ef a troop of horſe, I did la- 


bor, as well a: I could, to diſcharge my truſt ; 


and God bleſſed me, as it pleaſed him. I had a |} 


very worth. friend then. mr. John Hampden, and 
he was a very noble perſon, and 1 know his me- 
mory is very grateful o all. At my firſt going 
in o this engagement, I ſaw eur men were beaten 


on every h nd : I did indeed; and deſired him 
that he would make ſome additions to m+ lord Ef- 


fex's army of ſome new regimenis ; and I told 
N 


* 


{ 


| Cromae.l, p.52. in the notes. 


Moſt of them freeholders, and freeholders ſons, 

* who upon matter of conicience engaged in the 
quarrel under Cromwell. And thus being well 
armed within, by the ſatis faction eft heir own con- 
ſciences, and without by good iron arms, they 
Would as one man ſtand firmly and charge deſpe- 
rately. He was obliged however, after this vic- 
toi y, to retreat the ſame night to Lincoln; which 
he did in good order, and marched the next day 

to the earl of Mancheſter at Boſton. Colonel Cav- 
endiſh's troops rallying, after the death of their 
leader, and joining the earl of Newc#ftle, Crom- 
well thought is not prudent to engage againſt ſuch 
prodigi- 


dim it would be ſerviceable to him in bringing ſuck 
men ie, as I thought had a ſpirit that would do 
tomething in the works. Your troop:, faid | are 
moft of them old dec:y'd ſerving men and tapſters, 
and (ach kind, of fellows 3 and their troops are 
gentlemen's ſons, younger ſons, and perſons of 
quality: and do you think that the ſpirit of {ich 
bale and mean fellows will ever be able to encoun- 
ter gentlemen, that have honour, and courage, 
and reſolution in them? You muſt get men of a 
ſpirit, and (take It not ill what I ſay) of a ſpirit 

| that is likely to go on as far as a gentleman Will ge 
or else I am ſure you will be beaten ſtill. 1 told 
him ſo. He was a wile and worthy perion, and 
he did think hat I talked a good not'on but an 
impracticable one. I cold bim, I could do ſome- 
what in it. And Iraiſed ſuch men as had the fear 
of God before them, and made ſome coſcience 
of what they did, And from that day forwards 

- they were never beaten, but whenever they enga- 
ged againſt the enemy, they beat contina ly.“ 
eck's memoirs of the life and actions of Oliver 


ſons, 
n the 
well 
n con. 
they 
deſpe- 
s vic- 


| (15) 
prodigious odds ſo drew off with all the conduct 
of an experienced general, | 

His next ation was againſt Sir John Henderſon 
an old commander, at the head of eighty jeven 
troops. They met near Horn-caltle, at a place 
called Winsby- field. Here Cromwell was in 
great danger, having his horſe killed in the firſt 
ſhock, and being ſtruck down when he at emp- 
ted to riſe. But bis good fortune ſtill pro— 
tefled him; in about an hour the royaliſts were 
101ted, the lord Widdrington, fir Ingram Hop- 
ton, and other p:rſons of quality, with about 
fifteen hundred ſoldiers and 
were left dead on the field, very few being lolt 
on the parliament fide. Many priſoners, arms, 
ard horſes, were taken; and it was in conſe. 
quence of this victory, that the earl of Manche- 
iter made himſelf maſter of Lincoln. 


3. Soon after this followed the batt'e of 
larſton- moor. The parliament army under the 
earl iof Mancheſter, lord Pairf.x. and general 
Levin, had been cbliged by prince Rupert to 
aile the ſeige of York, His highneſs, not con. 
ented with rhi- advantage, reſolved to give them 
attle, and accordingly came up with them at the 
bote mentione i place, In the engagement the 
ett wing of the royal army, con mard:4 by the 
rince in per on, put to flight the parhame:r t's 
ight wing. and in it the ſaid thr:e generals, 
zut the prince puiſuing them tco far, Cromwell 
ho commanded the 1:ft wing, found means lo 
law over the victory to his ſide, and ge: the 
hole honour of it to himic'f, he engaged cloſely 
e earl of Newcaſtie, who had before only can. 
:onadcd at a diſtance, and the action or. both fi let 
is warm and deſperate, The torſe having 
liicharged their piſtols, lung them at ca h 

_ 


inferior officer, 


| * 
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other's heads, and then fell io it with their ſ words, 
But after a very obſtinare diſpute, C \mwell's 
ſuparior genius prevailed, and he king's right 
wing wes totally routed. And now. the prince 
returning with his victorious party, was alſa 
charged at unawaics, and entirely defeated, by 
the reſerve of cromwell's brigade, _ 

In this atioff, above four thouſand of the king's 
forces were ſlain, and fif een hundred taken priſo- 
ners, among whom were above a hundred perſons 
of diſtinction, and conſiderable officers. All their 
artillary, great numbers of mall arms and much 
ammunition, together with the prince's own ſtand- 
ard, were alſo taken: the parlzamentirians loſing 
not above three hundred men. The wh le glory 
of it is-univerſally aſcribed to Cromwell, who 
according to ſome, was abſented when Manche ſter, 
Fair fax, and Leven, were put in cop fuſion, be- 
ing gone off to have a wound dreſſed, which he 
xccieved at the firſt charge: but returning to h's 
| Poſt, he shewed what good ſenſe united aich va- 
Jour could do; for by his own proweſs he inſpired 
the troops wi h freſh courage, and immediately 
gave a new turn to the fortune oi the day. For 
his behaviour in this memorable battle, which 
was fought on the ſccond of July 1644, Crom- 
well gained the name of Ironſides, alluding to his 
Invincible bravery, and the impenetravle ſtrength 
of his troops. The conſequence of the king's 
Ad: v ere, Ciflention ard ſeparation between the 
prince and his confedera es, and ſoon afier the 
ſurrender of the ciy of York, by fir Thomaz 
Glemhem.. „„ png | 7 
Il am very ſenſible that fir William Dugdaie, 
in his ſhort view of the late troubles and lord 
Hollis, in his memoirs, have accuſed Ciom well 
of egregious cowardice, the former int the battle 


ef edge bill, and the latter in this battle of Mar. 


Ron. | 


, HUNV 

ds, Unmore: but as they both do it only on hearſay 
I's N were beſides profeſſed enemies of our com- 
ght nder, a d as all the concurrent and ſubſ quent 
nce Its and circumſtances, in particular his grea: 
alſo Wutation from this ime entirely contradict and 

by Wrihrow every calu nny of that nature, i is 
tainly needleſs to uſe any other means to wipe 
ng's their aſperſions. IN 


* 


110- ; 
ſons 4. In fact, Cromwell began now to be fo 
heir Wy much taken notice of, that ſome dra ſed 
zuch ers envy'd and a'l admired him. I: is re- 
ahd- ted, that the character given of him to the 
ſing Ne by archbiſhop Williams, made ſuc) an im- 
lory ſſton 01 his majeſty, that he was heard to lay 
who would ſome one would d) me the good ſer- 
ſter, We to bring Cromwell to me alive or dead“. 
be- e earl of Eſſex grew jealous of him: the 
1 he Iich commiſſioners, at his inſt gation held a 
) h's erenck wich ſome of the parliamen''s mem- 
h va- Ws, how to get 1id of him. in which he was 
pired Nemently accuſed by the chancel er of S. ot- 
ately d. He hail allo a diff-rance with the ear] of 


For Wocneſter, whom he accuſed of cowardice at 
hich ſecond battle of Newbery, which ended in 
rom- i irreco:1cileable breach bet ven them. Yet 
o his Nidſt all bis enemie and rivals, Cromwell fill 


ry'd his point, ſo fir that when the army was 
v-modell'd by what was called che the {elf deny- 
ordi ance, whieh excluded all members of 
lizment fram military poſte, he continued a 
ple exception to this general law, and kept his 
mand, when the earl of FEſſ x. Mancheſter, 


zdaie, Nubigh, and Warwick, che lo d Grey of G o- 
1 lord . Sir William Waller, major, genera: Meſſy, 
mwell WW muy others, were removed from thei. s, 
battle ¶ ſuch importance did his ſervices now appear, 


Mar „ 


t envy and oppoſition could have no effect 
Ron. | = : 7 Us | 


againſt 
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* ceragoon:. The king having been ſome time: 


| thro? the prince's eagerneſs, the old commander 


and fince Fairfax had been ſp forward, they woul 


| batialia, faced each other, The Pringes Rupes 


(18) 
again ſt him, tho' promoted by perſons in tl 
higheſt ſtation-, , . 1 

A litile before the ba'tle of Naſeby he was a; 
pointed lieutenart-general cf the horſe, no 
withſtanding the ſclf-denying ordinance, and c! 
complainis of thoſe gentlemen upon whoſe r iin 
he was now viſibly riſing. Whitelock info n 
us, that he had now b gun to incieaſe the favou 
ot the people, and of rhe army, and to groy 
great to the envy of many. FE 


5. Fairfax was the parlia ment's chief gene 
ral, in the room of the car] of Eſſex. Cron 
well joined him and the main army at Gileb 
Tough, bringing with him fix hundred horſe an( 


Borough-hill, drew eff from tuence towards Har 
borough, and deſigned to march to Pompret 
t inking, 1f he were followed by the parliament 
forces, he loud fight with greater 2dvantag »» 
northward, But Ireton, by Cromwell's advic 
being ſent out with a flying party of horle, fc 


upon a parity of the king's rear, quartered i... 


Naſeby town, and took mary priſoners, beine 
ſome of Prince Rupert's life gaurd, and Lang ik 
dale's Erizade. This gave ſuch an alarm to th 
whole royal army, that the king at midnight Je 
his own quarters and for his ſecurity hallencd t 
Harborough, where the van of his army lay 
Here calliog up p.ince Rupert, he ſummoned : 
council of war, in which it was reſolved (chief 


being much againſt it) to give the enemy battle 
no longer ſtay for him, but ſeek him out, Ac 
ccrdingly, being come near Naſeby, there the 


fund him; and both armies being drayn up in 


and 


(19 y 
d Maurice commanded the right wing of the 
yal army, Sir Marmunduke Langdale the left 
4 the king himfelf the main body, the earl of 
indfay, and Jacob lord Aſtly the right hand 
ſerve ; and the lord Bard and fir Geo. Tafle 
e left reſerve. The right wing of the parll a- 
ens army was led by lieutenant. general Crom- 
ell, the left by colonel Treton, the main body 
general Fairfax and major- general Skippon 
ho fought ſtoutly, tho' ſeverely wounded in 
e beginning of the fight ; and the reſerves were 
7 phe up, by Rainsborough, Hammon], and 
F geneſide. the place of action was a large fallow 
Crom, on the north weſt ſide of Na'cby above a 
G1i:bole broad; which ſpace of ground was wholly 

rſe anggen up by the two armies. 
ume All things being ditpoſed, on the 14th of June 


in t 


vas 2 
„ 8 
and t. 
e T in 
info 
 favou 
O gros 


ds Harten in the morning the battle begun with mare 
mpret Wn civil rage ; the royal word. being © Gd 
amen queen Mary, and the other, “ God with 
vant” prince Rupert gave the firſt charge and 
6 advic aged the parliament's left wing with great re- 
rie, fe tion, Ireton made a gallant refiſtance, but was 
ered eq at laſt to give ground, his hor'e being ſhot 
8, beinher him, and himſelf zun thro? the thigh with 
 LanzWike, and into the f:ce with a halbert, and 
1 to Win priſoner till upon the turn of the battle 
ght Jef extined his liberty. The prince chaſed the 
encd ny to Naleby town, and in his return ſum- 
1y layed the train, and vigted his Carriages, where 
noned WI good plunder- But here, as in the battle of 
(chic Wtonmoor, his long ſtay ſo far from the main 
mandeiſ, was no ſinal] prejudice to the king's 2 7 
battle Wor Croma ell, in the mean «time, charged 

y woully on the king's left wing, and that with 
t. Ac fucceſs, forcing them from tae body ; and 
ere they ing the advantage, quite broze them 
n up | 


tneir reſerve, After which Fan with 
alr fax, 


(. 20) 


Fairfax he charged the king's foot, who 
deuten the parliament's and got poſſeſſion of th 
ordnance, and thought themſelyes ure of 6 
no horſe to ſupport them, they were esfily o 
borne by Fairſax-«nd Cromwell, By cis if 
20 the: king was joined by prince Rupert, Tctur 
1 from his fatal ſucceſs; but the horfe could, ne 
de brought ta rally themſelves again in order, 

to charge %% (( 
Upon this. | lord: Clarendon ſays, “ that 
difference was obſerved all along in the diſcip 


LO CL 

of the king's- troops and thoſe commanded il 1 
Fairfax and Cromwell (it having. never been Ju 
markable under Waller and Effex; but op iy G. 
der them) that cho' the king*s troops prevaile! of * 


the charge, and routed thoſe they charged, t 
ſeldom rally'd themſelves again in order, 
dould be brought to make ' a ſecond” charge 

. + ſawe day ; which was the fesſon they h 


an entire victory at Edge-hill + whereas 


troops under Fairfax and Cromwell, if they Mat 
- vailed, or tho? they were beaten and routed, fty 
ſently rallyd again, and ſtood in So order, fo 
they received farther directions. bag 


In fine, with all that the king and the pff; 
could do, they could not rally their bra 
troops, which flood in fſufficient numbers u 
the place; fo that they were forced at lat 
uit the field, leaving a compleat victory to 


1 .parliament*s party, who pur ſued them within | | 
5 Wide of Leiceſter; and the king finding BF P! 
| purſuit ſo hot, fled from thence to Aſhby 0 d, 
| ouch, and thence to Litchfield, and fei a WF * 
, © 2 639.0 4 
Tus ended the famoys battle of NaſebyW '? 
which the wonderful ſucceſs of the parliamenlil | 
wn was chiefly owing to Cromwell's valaur 


— 


0 | condut, who flew like lightning froffi one 
ef the my io anoner, ard broke thro®. + 


P enemyes ſquadrons wih juch"1apidity, © that 
hair neither could or durſt op him. Tis ſaid, 
„on this action a commander of the king's ' 
ing Cromwell, advanced briſkly from che 
tun ot his troc ps, to exchange ſingle bullet wit 
I. n. and was wich equal bravery encountered 
ler, him, both ſides torbeating to come in; 
I cbeir piſtols being diſcharged, the cavalier, + 
ar e flanting back blow of a broad (word, chan- 
ſeico cut che ribbon that held Cromwell's murrion, 
ded with a draw threw it off bis head v and 
een juſt as he was going to repeat his ſtroke, 
iy welke party came in and reſcued him; and 
aflelef them alighting, threw up his head piece 
9, bie laddle, Which he haſtily catching: 
er, Ned it on the Wrong way, and ſo bravely 
ngen with. it the reſt of the day, which proved ſo 
had fortunate, on his fide, 11 16% 


he king el loſs in this battle was irreparable; 
kat beſides there were Mlain/ above à hundred 


ed, | fty' offices, and -gentlemen: of quality, muft Ts 
der, foot avere taken priſoners, avith all his cannon : » 


baggage eight, th-uland arms and other rich 

e pi 5 among which was olſo his Majeſty's 
pro cabinet where was; repoſited his moſt 
ers ul papers, and letters between him and hie 
t lain, which ſhewed howw+ contrary his counſelis 
ry to ber were to thoſe he declared to che kine- 
| Many of "theſe, relating io the publick + 


ithin 
ding WF printed; with obſervations; and kept upon 
ſhby e d, by order of the two houſes; who alſo 
<1 a WW © public e declaration of them, ſhewing 

fn the nobility. and gentry: ho Tollowed the 
rliamel v3, 094, 6" 0 i NFF og 8 
talou; - The , 


| beaten, and purſued. "almoſt to Bridgewater. 


" N 


6. The — army had no ſoonge 


paitied this wonderful advantage, but like a torrent — 
they ſoon  overflowed © the whole kingdom, br 
bearirg down all: before them; Leiceſter, ' <vhic 10 


the king had lately” taken from them, was imme 
diately regained. Taunten, which had beerffif © 
cloſely beſieged by lord Goring, aud defended b 
the vahant Blake, was relieved : lord Goring * | 


this latter action the prudence of -Cromavell Fo 


very conſpicuous} he would not /ſufter part « 8 
the horſe to purſue the enemy, till they were a by 
come up together; then putting himſelf at the b. 
head, he performed the work with ſuch _ ; 
that he took almoſt on the enemy” $ foot, | 4 
their ordnance, '' : 
After this victory; the Along bmi of 9 en 
water was taken by ſtorm, This was of | gre 8 
advantage to the parliament; for thereby a m " 
of garriſons was drawn over the country, frot 0p 

| the:Severn to the ſouth coaſts whereby Devonſhi 4 
and Cornazall;ill chiefly at the 'king's devotion "ot 
were cut off from any emen n f 
| eaſter 5 I0 
| Ctomwell's: next beneiden aas * ed 

the dub men, a kind of third army, which ſtare , 
p ſuddenly 1 in ſeveral counties, on occaſion of t wr 
rapines and violences practiſed by the roy alifis | py 
the weſt,” Both partys endeavoured to. ga ry 
them over, and they avere formidable to boil 5 
till Cromwell's preſence, and, excellent Condut 955 
put an end io the inſurrection. 88. 
Ilmmediately after we find him before Briſtol Tr 
company with Fairfax whom he adviſed to ſtor 10 
that important city. Prince Rupert held it, wi 25 

| about * horſe and os for the king, and h foi 
1 declan 2 


— 


declared he would never farrender it, unleſs a mu- 
tiny happened. But-Cromwell's counſe! prevail. 
ing, an attack was made with ſo much fury, That 

the prince titdught not fit to run the hazard of a 
ſecond aſſault, but delivered up the place, and 
with it moſt of the king's magazines and warlke 
pfovifons. His majeſty hereupon diſcharged the 
prince, and wrote him à ietter to relire out of the 
kingdom: . © 1 | | 


From Briſtol, with a brigade of four regiments, 
Cromwell fiew to the Devizes, and ſummoued the 
eaſtle. The place was to ſtrong, that Sir Charles 
Lloyd, the goverhor, returned no other anſwer 
but“ Win and wear it.“ Vet, as if nothing 
was defenſible againſt our victorious commander, 
he was ſoon maſter of this fortreſe, Thence haſt- 
ening to Wincheſter, he by the way difarmed and 
diſpefſed the Hampſhire" rioters: and being o me 
before the city, he fred the gate, and entered: 
made a'breich in the caltle, which held out, and 
reiſuted it tothe parliamen s obedience, Ie did 
the ſameby Baſing houfe, aohich was held by che 
Marquis of Winckieſter, is owner, and! thyughr 
almoſt impregnable; the 1 7 Norton and 
Harvey, and Sir William Waller, having aſſault- 
ed it in vain. Seventy-two mem were. here loſt 
on the kiag's ſide, and about 200 taken, among 
which were the marquis himſelf, ang ſeveral other 
perſons''6f diſtinction, whom Crommavell ſent up 
to the parliameat, ald receive the thanks of the 
houſe for meſe impor ant ſervices, ow. 
Land ford houſe, near Sal-ſbury, upon his com- 
ing before it, was ſurrendered at the firſt fum- 
mons. Then marching beyond Exeter, at Bovy- 
Tracy he fought the lord wentworth, taking 400 
horſe, and about 100 foot, priſone rs, With- ſix 
ſtandards} one of Which was the king's. Then 
joining* with; Fairfax, they in corjuction on 


* 


time Cromwell was managing the parliament an 


ted by him. It was now perceived, that thoug 
Fairfax was general in name, Cromwell com 
mauded in fact, the other doing nothing withoy 


- imcriguing, and circumventing of parties. In th 


Dectmeuth by ſtorm, defeated the lord Hopten 
at Torrington, and purſued the only 1emaings of 
aroyal army into Cornwall. where Prince Charles 
had a body of about gooo horſe, and 1000 
foot: but unable to make head againſt the vic- 
ois, he embarked with feveral noble perſons, and 
Ked to the iſles of Scilly. Lord Hopton, who 
was left to command the forces, was obliged to 
diſband them : ſoon after which Exeter ſurrender. 
ed, and Cromwell came up to London, where 
he took his place in parliament, and received the 
- hearty thanks of the Houle, for his great many 
„„ ä 
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8. The King's affairs were now entirely ru- 
ined, and an end was put to the firſt and longeſ 
civil war. The few places that held out for him 
were ſurrendered, and his majeſty threw himſel 
into the hands of the Scots, then laying betore 
Newark. The Scots ſoon after delivered him i 
the Engliſh parliament, who ſecured him in Holm. 
| by-houie, where he was ſcized the next year b 
the army, and after ſome ineffetual treating 
which we ſhall take notice of elſewhere, made 
his eſcape from Hampion Court to the Ifle of 
Weight, [remaining theret'll ke was brought up tt 
London in order to his trial, During all thi 


whe army, who were boch j-alous of him in thei 

turns, and both of them, in their turns. outwit 
ver 
nel 


def 


his concurrence. 5 30 
But the whole time between the end of the fir Ml Ch: 
war ard the death of the King, was not ſpent ii wh. 


ye 


| 75 


; | 2 9h 
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opten ¶ again recourſe to arm. i he firit that appeared 
ins of W in a hoſiile manner were the Welſh, under ma- 
harles j r general Langthorn, colonel Poyer, and colo- 
1000 nell Powell, Theſe men, though formerly active 
e vic p:rliam<ncarians, begin to be diſbanded by order 


s, and of the. council of war, reluſed to ſubmit; and 
who the better to ſecure themſelves, declared for the. 


ed to king, acting by tomm;ſiion under the Prince of 
nder-W Wales. Others joining them, they ſoon had a 


where MW formidable body, and got poſſcfſi»n of leveral . 
2d the ciitles. There was alſa a conſiderable riſing in 


many MW Kent, under the Eail of Norwich; and another 
in the North, under Sir Marmaduke Lavgdale, 
the Duke of Buckingham and bis brothe, the 
Earl. of Holland, and the Earl of Peterborough, 
appe ned iu arms as near a, Kingſton; and part 
of the fleet under Captain Baiten, revolted to 


ly ru- 
,ngel! 
r him 


mſelfſi the Prince. In a word there was ſcarce a coun- 
zetore ty in Erg'and, where there was not ſome aſſocia- 
im tion forming in favour cf the King. This put 
lolm- the Parii:ment upon various meaſures ; which 
ar by proving ſucceisful, ſeveial of the inturrettions 
ating. were immediately quell'd, and a powerful bady 


made of the royaliſts were ſhut up in the town &f Col- 
[fe off 
up t 
1 chi 
IT anc 
thei 
atwit 
10up 
com 
thou 


to ſurrender, Sir Georgs, Liſle, and Sir Charles 
Lucas, two of their heads, were ſhot to deith by 
ordet of a council of War. 

9. Cromwell's part in the ſecond war was 
nel Horton, whom he. diſpuched betore him, 
defeated Lauthora's army, flew 1505, and to k 
3000, priſoners. Cromuell himſelf beſieged 
e fir 
ent ii 
In th 


ye 


whom he left behind him for that urpoſe, Pro- 


9 — — 


year 1648 the diſcon ented part ef the nation had 


chelter; here being obliged; after a long ſiege, 


very coũlider able. Being ſent into Wales, Colo- _ , 


Chepſtow, which was taken by Colonel Ewer, 


eceded in the mean time in Pembrokeſhire, he 
'S 2 3 took 


4-4 
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5 


; ( 26). 5 


2 


adi Tenhy by. florm. Then advaneing to 


Poms I 


broke, where Langthorn, Payer, andPowel had Ml © 
Krongly fortified themſelves, he reduced both the * 
town and caſtle by famine, The three'chiefs M®" 


ſurrendered at mercy, and. being condemned by 
a court - martial, were ordered to be ſhot to death; 
but having the fayour given them of caſting lots; 
Poyer was the only one Who ſuffered. The other 
priſoners were uſed with more lenity, and more 
| - efche town's people plundered. 
| The Scots, about this time, invaded England 
| under Duke Hamilton, who had carried the com- 
mand from the Marquis of Argyle, and was for 
reſtoring ihe King without conditions. Cromwell 
| was ordered. to adyance againſt theſe, and fight 
them, Accordingly, having compleated the re. 
 duGion of Wales, he, marched towards the north 
with all his forces; ſending 1o Major General 
Lambert, who was alze:dy in thoſe parts, to avoid 
engaging. till the whole army came together. 
While Cromwell was on this march, a charge ef 
bigh-taeaſon was drawn up ageinſt him by W 
Huating.lon, whish proved iv-ffeftval in the 
houſe of commons. At laſt, having joi ed Lam 
bert, he met the Scots on the 19th of Auguſt, 
near Preſion in Lancaſhire. The Engliſh under 
Langdale, who had joined the Scots, "behaved 
reſolutely, but were fo preſſed upon by Crem- 
well's men, that they were obliged to retreat: 
which the Scots perceiving, they ſoon followed 
NL Is ab left Cromwell maſter of the 
field; who purſuing them cloſely, ſlew many, 
and took abundance of priſoners, with all their 

| baggage, artillery, and amm: mi ion. The next 
morning marching owards Wairington, he made 
a ſtand at a paſs, which for many hours was re. 
i _folutcly diſputed with him: but a: laft he drove 
. on the enemy, Saw 1000 of them, and took 2000 
wo I 4 VVV priſoners, 


— 
— 
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priſoners. He = again oppoſed at Warring 
ok bridge by Lieutenap 5 75 Bayle "hp 


was obliged. to ſur:ender, hi elf priſoner of war, 


5 and all his men, to Wo ber of 0 14 men, with 0 
by arms and amunuian. + for Du Malton, he 
+”. {fled from place to. Ry 2 000 horſe. 

| py ill he was taken at Jaxeter In Sta or hi 
hes with all his men, and 47 priſoner to Wind 


aſtle. Thus che whole och bio which K 
vecaſionefd ſo much terror, wal tota ly routed and 


hich were loſt in this.important 295 125 Ge- 


| eral Monroe, who was coming into nd a as 
- reſerve to the Nuke, * o N had hap- 
joht ened, = that Cromwell was 2 ew c 
7 im in or.er to proſecute the aCvantage, thought 
ort bis beſt way to march back again wich all expe· 
| lition. 


2 9 he north in particular of the burthen it groaned 
r oder thro? the oppreſſion of the Scots, Cromwell 

Fj eſolved to enter Scotland itſelf, that he might ef- 

5 4 ctually rout out whatever threatened any farther 

als iturbanee.. In his way he reduced Berwick and 
ut. iſles both which had revolted from their for- 

8 3. er obedience. And juſt upon entering the king” 

aue om, be ordered proclamation to be made at 


ead of every regiment, that no one upon pain 


f the demſelyes, ** That he came with am army to free 
ine Weir kingdom from the Hamiltonian party, who 
deaf, ideavoured to involve both the nations in blood; 
2 ithout any intention to invade their liberties, or 


made 
as re- 
drove 
2000 
oners, 


preeable to this declaration; tor marching to 


F 

' 

i : 

£ 
—— 


defeated by Cromwell, with ſcarce a ird part of 


Having rid the nation of this great fear, ad 


death, ſhould force from the Scots any ef their 
uttle or goods. He alſo declared to the Scots 


inge their rivileges,” His proceedi ngs were 


Un gugeb," he was received. wich * ſolemnity 
* by 


(28) 
by the Marquis of Argyle, and others; and hay- 
ing diſpoſſeſsd the Hamilton party of all public 

truſts, he returned to England loaded with marks 

| of honour, leaving behind him, at the requaſt of 
the Argyle party, three regiments of horſe un det 
Major General Lambert. Upon his arrival at 

London, he took his place in Parliament, and 

was preſented with the thanks of the houſe; 6 

_ Which he received, according to cuſtom, with 

| great appearance of humility, This was his laſ 

military expedition before the death of the king, 
| Which happened ſoon after, which we ſhall leave 
to be ſpoken of in another place, and purſue ou 
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al at e 4 H A P. III. 
ale: The military afions of General Cromwell, during 
57, Governnamtof Ireland. F 


1. THE Iriſh rebellion, which broke out 

a 2 in 1641. had, through the neceſſity of 
the times, been much neglected till 1649. The 
parliament, indecd, had long before got poſſeſ- 
fion of Dublin, which was delivred up to them 
by the Marquis of Ormond, who was then ob. 
liged to come over to England, But being re- 
called by rhe Iriſh, Ormond made a league with 
them in favour of the king and brought over 
moſt of the kingdom into a union with the roya- 


laces that held out tor the parliament, and the 


made Colonel Jone, the Governor, ſend over to 
England for ſuccour ; and a conſiderable body of 
forces were thereupon ordered for Ireland. The 
command of theſe was offered to Cromwell, who, 
accepted it with ſeeming reluctance; profeſſing 
* that the difficul'y which appeared in the expe- 
dition, was his chief motive for engaging in it; 
and that he hardly expected to prevail over the 
rebels, but only to preſerye to the commonwealth 
ſome footing in that kingdom.” | 


that on the 22d of June, 1649, they gave him 


A ii 
a commiſſion to command all the forces that * | 


”— 


lis. Londonderry and Dublin were the only {| 


ter was in great danger of being loſt, This | 


| The parliament wa: ſo pleaſed <vith his anſwer, | 1 | 


„ 1 
be fent into Ireland, and to be Lord Governor of 
that kingdom for three years, in all affairs both 
civil and military, From the very minute of bis 
receiving this charge, Cromwell u ed an incredi- 
ble expedition in the reiſing of money; providing 
of ſhipping, and drawing the forces together for 
their intended enterprize. The ſoldiery marched 
With great ſpeed to the rendezvous at Milford. 
Haven, there to expect the now Nie deputy, 
who followed them from London on the 10h of 
July. His ſetting out was very pompous, being 
drawn in à coach with fix horſes, and attended by 
| many memhers of the parliament and council of 
| - Rate, with the chief of the army; his life guad 
| — conſiſting of eightv_ men, who had formerly b 

commanders, all bravely mounted and accoutere 


both them and their ſervants. 


2. Never did General more diſtinguiſh bim- 
ſelf, ether for valour or conduct, than Crom well 
in this Iriſh expedition. Having called at Briſtol, 
"quhere be wel received with great honour, and 
given orders for the train of artillery, he went 
over to Wales, diſpatching three regiments before 
bim for Dublin, to ſtrengthen the brave Colonel 
lt - Jones, who Was appointed Lieutenant General of 
horſe by the Par } men!. With the aſſiſfance of 
theſe, that t commander raiſed the ſieg e of 

' Dublin, and entirely routed the Marquis of Or- 
mond, who had treated bim with contempt, A- 
bore 488 Ben were killed in this ati ion, and 
25900 e with the loſs of only twenty 
| on the parliament fide. All the great guns, am: 
. munition. proviſions, and about 4000 J. in money, 
8 trek to the rayaliſts, were obtained n 


| battle; the great ſucceſs of achich was unexp 
0 an boch ug Jones having atſrſt only attacked 
a party, by whoſe defeat he was led. an 0 . 


* 


— 


ACT... 
eas led on te a complete victory. The Marquis, 


*# „„ 6. 


5 N. | 
live and die With him. ; 


Cromavell drew them out of the city to à, general 
molter, where there appeared a complete dody of 
15.000 horſe and foot, out, of which 10, ooo wefe 
drawn; for preſent ſervice.” Wich this army he 
advanced towards Drogheda, or Tredagh, a ſtrong 
place, garriſo ed by 2,500 foot and 300 ho ſe, 
the flower of the royal army, und et tne comma d 
of Sir Author Anſton, an Experienced old folder, 


by reaſon of its fituation, wouid be firſt attainpi- 
ed; and he was in hopes he ſhould have time to 
recruit his army while Cromwell was waſting tas 


3. After the ſoldiers vad refreſhed themſelves, 


* 7 * 7 y Ws -.\ 
plauſes, the people crying out that they would 
g of ( e 1 41 Y » 


The Marquis of Ormend foreſaw that'rlils place, 


* 


f.rces. - 


— 
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RR 
forces againſt the town, But no ſooner was thi 
general come befi re Tredagh, than he ſummon. 
ed the Goyerrar to ſurrender; Wich not being 
regarded, he imm dively rung out he red en- 
fign, blocked up be town by land, nd order d 


* 


— . 2 


* 1 — — —— —— — 4 


” 


 Ayicovgh with hs fleet to do the ſame hy ſea; 
and being ſepfibl: of the miſchi f. of a iong hege, 
he would no! fat mit to the common forms of ap. 
proache, but prepared dir: Rly fer an aſſault. 


— 


ip Hay'ng plant:d a battery on the ſou h fide na 
| 4 the. town, ,which coritinued firing for two dane 
! = two breaches weie made in the walls, by <vhid 

1 ſome reviments of foot immediately entered uz 
"i theſe being repulſed by the defendai.t', Cromwell... 
1 | drew out a ireſh reſerve of frot, and in pero 8 
: | bravely entered at their head. This example in l 
ix ſpired the ſol ers with ſuch courage, that no ut 
hi were able to ſtand before hem; and having nol. 


gained the town, they made a t'rrible ſlaughtc, 
put ing all they met with, that were in arms, "lM: 
the (word, Cromwell bad given ſach orders, . 
diſcourage other places fiom making oppe ſition 
to which purpoſe he wrote to the parliamen 
* that he b li-ved his ſeverity would ſave muc 
-eFuſion: of blood.“ Agton's men, however, cif 
not fall unrevenged; tor they ſeperately diſputd 
every co ner of the ſtreets, and finding theſe tc 
diet, tiey re ned to the churches and fleeple 
About a hundred of them were blown, up tegetbe 
in St. Peter's church; only one man eſcaping wh 
leaped from the tower, and had quarter.given hin 
_ Thoſe who would rot ſuender upon ſummon 
weile cloſely shut up and gaurd:d, in good order 
to ſtarre them out? and of thoſe who cid ſurre, de 
5 all the offices ar d every tenih private man we loft 
killed, and the reſt thruſt on ſhipboard for BA. | 
bodes. The wining of this town was fo tu 
4 | F Priſin 


b s 
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Priſing, that O-Neal, at the hearing of it, ſwore 
great oath, “ that if Cromwell had tiken Tre- 
am" gagh by ſtorm, if he should Korm hell he would 
LY ke it.“ . RL . 


His In itlelf. had the good effect that the general de- 
a 745 red. All the other places round about ſurren- 
5 © "Wered, few of them waiting ſo much as for a ſum+ 
i nons. Dundalk was abandoned ſo percipitately, 


hat the garriſon left their cannon bekind them on 
he plat- forms. Cromwell therefore, finding his 
dame ſufficient at this time in the north, did not 
march any ſarther that way, but returned to be- 


Wege Wexford, taking in Killingkeric, ahd Ark- 
Per Moe caſtle by the way. 1 
8 Having ſummdned Wexford. and receiv:d a 


lubious anſwer from colonal Synnot the gover- 
joy, the general waited till be might have an 


i xplanation. In this view he correiponded with 
* 0 um by ſeveral Pape:s, | But finding that Syn- 


ot's whole inten: was to protract time, while 
tis aſſiſtance, Cromwell applied ' himſelf to ſtorm- 


Fommiſſioners were ſent from the beſieged to 
reat of a ſurrender ; but it was now too late; 


2 | puns continued firing, the breach was ,made wi- 
get N ler. the guard quitted the caſtle, and ſome of 
Jew romwell.s men entered it. Tue enemy ob- 
1 ""Werviog chis quitted tneir ſtations in all parts : 
. 0 that the others ge ting over the walls, poſſeſſed 


hemſelve of the town without any great oppoſi- 


e. de jon. Hee. as well as at Drogheaa. none were 


Ivffered to live t at hey found in arms. Za tis 
town great rich*> were taken, and ſome ſhips 


NES F 


\ Th ; [ 
.% | 
f | 


4. The ſlaughter at Tredagh, though cruel - 


he ear] of Caſtleha ven with zoo men came to 


ng the caſtle. A ſmall breach being made, 


or no ceſſation having been _ upon, the 


ſeized in the harbour, that had much nn, ; 


' . — 


i ii e a 0 W ) "7 
the trade on the coaſt :\ and the ſeverity "hen x 
'uſed/had the fame effekt as it Drogheda 3 the: 
terror ſpread to all the köwhs and firts-blobg the 
goaſt, as far as Dublin, which ſaved the gener 
the tiouble ef ſummenipg them. 


5. The winter po eating on, and it "bein 
a very wet ſegſon, Cremwell's troops ſuffered mud 
mongſt them, many thought hefe realen woul 
Have obliged him for the preſent, to put atop i 
his conguẽ its ; but. e Was of anothe. -miad, wil 
moie in che right than they, The'dificubiies th 
marquis of Ormond met With in bribging à nes 
army into the field, che antrert diſsg e me Apan 
- breaking oft between the poptſh cob ſetlerare: 20 
him, the ſecret intelligence held by Cromwell 
the province of Munſter, and the mighty-affa; 
khat called bim back ts Englartz, were" to. hi 
more powerful ,motiye: for continuiag mern 
than the winter ava: to interfupt his progteß. 
| Being thus reſolved, hemarchis odd, Roj 
a ſtrong town on B W. The lord TFaaf 
was governor of this place, N ho had a potef 
$9 | riots with, him ; and che better wo "ſecure; 
Ormond, Caſtlchavin, and the lord Ard 
cauſed i go men to be bated (Ver o reinſa 
itz; which was done in fight of Cromwell's arm 
* who were not able to hinder it, However i 
ord- general no ooner came before the town, b 
he ſummoned h. gever or to fyrrtndcr- it to f 
pwarliament of Euglend; decll ring, hat mei 
_ "avoided as much as poſſible the effuton of blood 
No anſwer was at prefent mide till the gre 
© guns began to play ; when the "governor, bi 


big apprgbenſize of the ſame ußge that e 
N gar iſons had mit with "was * willing to tr mac 


* which being allowed, they came to chis agre 


* 
| | ] 


C ͤͤͥͥ 0 
ment: That the town ſhould be delivered up 
to the lord-genefal Cromwell. and they within 
march away with bag and 


but 666 "of them being Engliſh, revolted 


to eee In the mean time Kingſale, Cork. 
garrifons, 
voluntarily Ceclared for the <dnqueror ; which 


Youghall, Bändon pridge, and: other 


places were of very great uſe in the reduction of 
Munſter and of all Treland. Sir Charles} Coot. 
and Colonel Venables were very ſubceMſi] in the 


W north ; and lord Broghill and colonel Foes: . 


great ſerrica in other parts. 1 
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116 Crorhivetl being maſter of 12 „„ 
of boats over the Barrow, aud ſat domn be» 


ba uncannon: but this place 
vided With neceſſaries, that he judge 
loſing time to tarry there, he — 4 roſe, and 
marched into, the county ol Kilkenny, where the 
marquis of Ornidnd, being joined by Iachiquin, 
ſeemed, reſoly ed to give Sin battle, Ormond's 
army, both worſe ani foo, was ſuperior o Crom 


being ſo well pro- 


well's Which was much weakened by continual 


aun, difficult marches, the flux, and other diſes- 
withſtandi ng which, the marquis, at the 
N of the e y, drew ofl, without making 


Wany attempts, or friking done ſtroke: / Hereupon 


2 t le town ff ve mites from Roſs, 


Eniſte 
was ny by colontl'*Abbot 3 and - colonel 


Reynolds coming. before Carrick, divided his 


men into two , with oue of which, he en- 
tered a gate, W Hite e umuſed the with 
the 1. and ſo took abdut 4 hundred priſoners, 
without: che loſs of one man. 


made an attempt upon Wazerſord: but the winter 
being 18 5 e W the dee N * 


l 
: = 


| to. Kijken- 
15 ite hundred, of them accordingly dd 


it would be: 


Cromwell, after this, took Pallape fort, ood = 


8 ; 
— — 


nin the reduction of Ireland. "Tho'h came not 


= 15 { | 4 
os * 36 


be 1 ebm retire into ctr for a 79 
time. In vi, mean while, Paſſage fort was at. 
' tated by: a. y hof the enemy, who were to- 
tally routed yeslonel Zankey, and 350 of them 
taken ericpven 18 Several other skirmiſhes were 
maintained ewirh che like ſucceſs ; bat the loſs 
of ieutenant-general .Jones, who died at Wrex- 
| fardcof A violent fever, ſtruck a damp on all 

ny seit was followed: by, that of othcr 
7 comminders, and abundance of the com- 
mon ſoldiers. Kecruites, however, ar, ived. daily 
from England: ; and ſome of the Iriſh under Or- | 
mond, as well as the Engliſh, reyolted to the | 
victorious Cromwell; who made great ufe of the { 
auimoſities between them ard Ormond, endea- 
voduring in the mean time, by the moſt artful i in, 
ſinuations, to draw over the marquis himſelf to 


9 


the intereſt of che parliament. 8 t 
Even while the army. was in winter quarters, e 

| our vigilent genera} could not be inactive. He f 
viſited all|che garriſons that ware under his poſſeſ. ſi 
ſion in Munſter, and gave orders for [affairs both rl 
clvil and military. When the mayor of Kinſale u 
delivered him the; keys, he returned them nor Wl © 
again, according to cuſtom, but gave them to co- 8 
| Jonel Stubbert the governor 3 his rca'on for which Wi 7* 
was, that the may or being both. a papiſt and an b. 

| Iriſhman, he could not iafely de truſted with of 
ſuch an impotrant, place. | 5 


, "The parliament at this tine being appreben- 
five of fome defi;ns carrying on in Seotland, 

which might require the lieytenants preſence, * dr. 
dered the ſpeaker (6 write for him over ; but the 
letter no: reaching him till the latter end of Maren 
de had taken the ßeld before, and proeceded fir 


into winter quarters tilt December, yet ſcarce, was 
ae over, but he divided his army into two 
| VER U. 


e 
bodies, the more to diftrh(s the marquis of Or- 
mond. One party he com! anded him elf, anl 


kae th; other to Ireton z and tneſe were to mareh 
45 the enemy3. quarters two ſeveral ways, aud 
to meet nest to Kilkenny; Eromwell's rout was 
4 1 1 9 Rr 12 VF 4 . . 2 
over the Blackwater, towards the counties of 


Limrick and 7 #5 by che way he took 
in a caltſe called Kilkenny;*Cloghern houſe, and 
ee * „ Ia 035 er 


: 


not à ht time to ſend a ſimmons in; Hereupon 
Cromwell prepared to ſtorm, wich! bro'ight the 
governor to a treaty, and the vent morning Fea- 


therhead wo eee e 1 % 9 
a lace,” defended by three ca. 
tles, Was next to be attacked. Here he was jola- 


Calan, a flrong place; 


ed by Ireton, Revnolds, and Zankey,” whoſe 
ſoldie * made « conſi derabſe hody. They 
formed the 


which the whole garciſon, except Butler's troop . 
who ſurrendered be'ore the cannon were fired, 
were put to the ſword. | After the ſoldiers had 
refreſhed themſelves in the twon, they marched 


back to Featherhead, by the wiy tiking the caſtles | 


of C:oftor, and 'Bullynard ; Which were ſoon 
Dund, vm; all vet! confiderable- places, 
Cromwell ho 
the place: of importance, except Limerick, Wa- 
terford, * Clonmell. Galloway. and Kilkenny, 
Theſe were alltowns of great f rer geh. and would 
confequently'take much time. He reſolved, bow 


| followed by  K'Jtenion, Arſenon, Coher, and. 


ever, to attempt the laſt, and in that view, ſent 


f | iders 
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aving with diffculty, paſſed the river She wer, 
at ten one night he arrived beſhe Featherhead] 4 
2 garriſon town under one Hutle- ad immediately 
ſet a tram peter to ſummon it But they ſhot at 
the rum peter and declared tharithe nipht was 


lormed che ' caſtles one after another, and er- 
ried them all in the ſpace of one dy: upon 


no entirely ſubdued” all 


5 


Eg 
1 


* ; 
Wk \ 


60 


| Her to colonel, Heavy ſon, the new ne 'of 
\ Dublin, to bring him all the forces he could draw 
out of the garriſgns on tho; $6 fide, . According! y 
Hewſon joined him year Garin, pulace and 
"Rrong town, governgg by one H I ond,” who. 
returned a vety reſolute anſwer, upon deing ſum- 
moned to ſurrender. The great gun upon this | 
degan to plays and did. ſuch execution, as oblized 
Hammond to. demand a. parley ; but the only 
terms he could n 7 485 were. © that the com 
mon ſoldiers ſhou 128 their lives, and the off. 


ZR Hers be dilpoſed gf as the general thought” fit.“ 
- IIs ing a A te Hammond, 
d allche com Jo Fieers but one, were the 


next day ſhot - 1 5 and the D reſt 
their chaplain ard 75 00 * Mp 
Frocteding nom 0 
c ordinary. gart iſpn, * 
veig be rings romp 
came witzig a mie pf, the avis, Cre 


40 Pie 
ilkenny, AX > & befides i its 
i re from the 


11 a 5 be 


1 dah 


-  morkd, Sir Water Butler, ti eee and the 
| 2 3 — 7 9 1000 9 5 h rhe) 
1 | uſt to 70 0 


ON —_ 2 co Find he 


Ewer, with. As 
| gained, part of che city, Fn. 
town, The be however, wers ſo deſpe- 


rate, that neither: could well enter f be breach 
nor RMer gain ihe bridge thef le 175 t 1 
of the tan. But a Jittle cogſi 
the governor to her meg meaſures, 35 1 0 
debate, it aue Ag ecd, chat Ga ai 
mould be delivered up th Cro þ i 
gre $3 Fo 1 
Wel per ſon⸗ 


arme, amm iſio and pu x. 
* ds nag " eltaies, uy paying 600 > ghoulan 


e,Ca 


Anhabitants ould be pl otecfed ih 


/ 
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zounds to I hy : hd that the gover- 
nor, office ra, bud; ſoldicrs, sbould march away 
ich bag and b-ge: S888 Thus was, HY 
vich;had been dhe vyriery, of he late 16be! 
and the. reſidlenes of be ſypreme rell. Te 


lum. o he parl emen $; e inle than 2 . 
this | _ by mme vigi Vence, activity. And.1 fa thea- 
need Bible. induflery of che le d- general Comm ell, ho | 
only Wr<cquentiy. on tacic dcſperat occahons, expaſed | 
con” Bhacif ta the moſt Ervigentdanyers, -,  - | 

* Having ſettled the ns of Kilkenny, Crom- 


dell marched-to Cartick in , order 0 procecd 


ond, Bon further aftion · But bei. he he wrote 4 Her 
e cee the ſpeiber of che parliament, i8'Ying, zn ace 
rieft ount of the- taking of Kilkenny, and ievera | 

172 Plactsz confeliag e had .xeccived many pri- 


2: intimat om of & parliament's p ea ure, 45 t 
bio coming home z but that as he did not fecsive 
's chettert ll the army was in e 
2 any thing farthes, 
1 5 


2 1: Bcarlaments reſalption, hethoight him ff. ob - 
Te) Bra: 20: wait for amore clear EPS of heir 
9 8 would, gladly attend 19. 
Abaut thjs.cime. ihe. marquis of Od and 
his appo.nud ery an Weſtmeath 
a. og doe. ray. 40, — 98 cauſe, 
nich was zujned.almokk & ever 6 bby Fm ? The. re- 
ſult af their confegcuge: With | WA ſhould;mo- 
eſt he Ev lit in eit Q/:Arieri, ghergb * to pro- 
tact me {ill they: nene of Ring 


te:kngdom, »BuwCromell, avithant dreading 
their mtolons, fat down before Clonmeli, iv which 


5 | was a garriſon of. 200 jock, and 120 ſe 5 
e d a +008 W 4 fiege, was: formed beideizched 
TRY eolonel-Reynol/s, and Sir 4 beophilus Jon * 
OM q 2509 hoſe. foot, and dagoons,. % 01616: 
uſand bars OO N Prey R rat 7 
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- 641d with FO wen, with the ſame intent. 1 
che marquis mifüng from place to place, to avi 
Sghtingſo!onel N that his men might t 
ain jdle, beheged 'Tecrogham,- In 
Ne the — Broghil; wich another ü. 
tachment, feared 9 Roſs, Who v 
marching \ 00; men 4 rejieve Clonm 
Many confiderable perſcas were here taken, 6 
MAY dem ibe Biſhop Hiniſelf who was cacr 
t x crfſtle kept by his own forces, 'and- the 
before the walls, in the fight of the garrii 
ien ſo diſcouraged them, that they immedi 
1 to Tbs -parliament'y forces. 
, biſhop ' was uſed io ſay, ** There was wo my 
| curing the Engliſh" but by hanging them“ 
_ Pheſ© advantages were a ſpar . che old 
that hy before Clogelt, and made — 


N 
- ance they et With. The Givi * 
Vin ſummoned SAS reread. 


. 10 long e — — Kooy 
© Bat the tubdu ing of Cloncheil, the? with au 
4 Bran 
N — Ne 5s, 47 eye 67 50) 
- wi Jord: . kg . 1 
e tal us 

of ling, bis deputies. with their = 
NM N them, were no leſe victorious i oche 


dis Procceding fo E his afl 
. thereby (ho = oecaht 
ed bool ts be pd den this time, 
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EG Ca) 
. tiles, be Gharg Aer of King "Cromegull) 
. whigh, tho” 0 ed as 4 Ubel, was ou 
4, yod.,of prophecy. and indeed, by © his 150d 
1 ment in ie both in civil And mili ary 
and the Preat acetly' of it, Com well ob · 
be 11821 great ittereſt, dotk here and there, 
meh of the” army, and the parlia- 
8 Nl 
Der 


1 the and presbytertans were ge- 
ee wits no- * 

. 9 Jah, 1 85 and 'Duntannon, an : 
* "Waterford, when "about 2 
mitdle ae "OR new orfict; or rather requeſt _ 
of the Parliament, he was oblige® to leave the 
: bniſhing-of his conqueſts to his ſon in law, Ireton, 
Whom, for that purpoſe, he conſtituted lord dep.- 
2 And fo fortunate was Ireton in his commiſſ 
on, that tho“ he died of the plague. in a year 
and half after, he took Wate ford and Limerick, | |} 
. and left a very few places in the handy of the | 
enemy. 

| Comets was in Ireland _ nine months. 
in which inconſiderable time, he d more 
IT queen of 'England had been a- 
| greater number of years. Be- 
„ Wide in order to weaken the 


- than! of them out of their own country into 
foreign” ſervice, few of whom, ever returned a- 
again, He alſo ſercled the civil affairs, and pro- 


than ever yet was known. Aſter which 
barked for England, and failed” home, as it 9 
is triamph. At Briſtol he was twice ſaluted by 
- the great gunz, and welcomed | in with many other 
demonſtrations of joy. On Hounſlow heath, he 
was met by ral Fairfax, many members of 
parliament 1 the. army, and muki- 

| tat ef the commey . w_ to * 9 
en, 


Ari, he contrived means for tranſporting no leſs = 


cured a more ſummary way of admĩbiſtring 3 4 
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and bis proceeding ſo proſperouſly in his affij 
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£c1d with $3000 men, with the ſame intent. 

the marquis ſhifting from place to place, to avi 
fghtingſoionel Reynolds, that his men might u 

remain idle, befieged Tecrogham, In 1 
mean time the lord Broghill, wich another t. 
tachment, defeated the Bifhop of Roſs, who u 
marching with 500 men to relieve ClonmeÞ 
Many confiderable perſons were here taken, a 

among them the Biſhop himſelf who was ca:ri 
10 à caſtle kept by his own forces, and the 
| hanged before the walls, in the fight of thegartif 
wWhien ſo diſcouraged them, that they immedi 

ly furrendered to the parliament's forces, I. 
| biſhop was uſed io ſay, ** There was no way 

guring the Engliſh” but by hanging them.“ 

- Pheſe advantages were a ſpar to the fold: 
that lay before Clonmel), and made them reſol 
- the buſineſs notwithſtanding, the vigorou? n 

| Kance they met with. The a&ive Cromwell, 

ving ſummoned O Neal, the governor, to no p 

Pole, proceeded to his uſual method of ftormirng 

The gieat guns being planted a breach «wes ( 

made, which the beſiegers couragiouſly enter 
and, in ſpite of the bravery cf he beſieged, k 
their ground, till, about four hours fghting; will 
doubtful © ſuccels, they carried all before th 

This was looked upon to be the honteft ſtorm, 
fo long continuance, that had ever been knoy 
Bat the ſubduing of Clonmel), tho' with ſo mu 
difficulty, occaſioned the ſurrender of ſeveral ol 
Fa riſons. bet tb 1 gn 


While lord-general was thus ſueceſſſul ia of 
part of Ireland, his deputies with their fi 
under them, were no leſs victorious iw othe 


and obtaining thereby ſo great ſway, oecaſo 
ed a book to be diſpexſed about this time, 
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titled, „The Chara ger of King Cromavel! ; *' 
which, tho ſurpreſſed as a libel, was received as 
a kind of prophecy. and indeed, by his good 
. government in Ireland, both in civil and miliary 


airs, and the great ſuceeſs of it, Cromwell ob- 
tained. a very great intereſt, both here and there, 


doth in the off icers of the army, and the parlia- 
ment: only the Scots and presbyterians were ge- 


nerally no fivourers of him. He was now prea- 
paring to take Waterford and Duncannon, and had 


actually blocked up Waterford, when about the 
middle of May, by a new order, or rather requeſt 


of the parliament, he was obliged to leave the 


. bniſhing of his conqueſts to his ſon in law, Ireton, 


Whom, for that purpoſe, he conſtituted lord depu- 
ty. And fo fortunate was Ireton in his com miſſr 


on, that tho* he died of the plague. in a year 
and half after, he took Wate ford and Limerick, 


and left a very few places in the hands of the 
enemy. | | Rs | 
Cromwell was in Ireland about nine months. 
in which inconſiderable time, he performed more 
than any king or queen of England had been a- 
ble to do in much greater number of years. Be- 
fore he left the kingdom, in order to weaken the 


Triſh, he contrived means for tranſporting no leis 


than 40,900 of them out of their own country into 
foreign ſervice, few of whom ever returned a- 
again, He alſo ſettled the civil affairs, and pro- 
cured a more ſummary way of admiviltring jultice 
than ever yet was known. Aſter which he em- 
barked for England, and ſailed home, as it were, 
in triumph. At Briſtol he was twice ſaluted by 
the great gunz, and welcomed in with many other 
demonſtrations of joy. On Hounſlow heath, he 
was met by general Fairfax, many members of 
parliament and officers of the army, and multi- 
tudes of the common people, Coming to arg 
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tha p:rp-le, gave hun ſeveral voleys with their 
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erk, the yreat gu's we e fire) eff, and colonel 
Baukfiea regiment, wh.th wa drawn up for 
Hall am. Thus in à triumphant map ner he 
entered london, amidſt a cioud of attendarts, 
fri.nds aud citizens, and was recieved with the 
higneſt abclematjons. And having reſumed þ 1 

Jace in patliament, the ſpeaker, in an elegänt 


for he get and faichſul ſerv ces in Ircla- d. 
After @uhic':,, the lord-lieuienant gave them a 
particuler account of the ſiate and condition of 


+ 


that kinggem. 
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CHAP. Iv: 


CromweLlL's War againſt the Scots under King 
Ins Chare les the Second. 


£ 1 * 


= HE laſt war in which C omwell was 

perſonally engaged was againſt the 
Scots, and other patrizons of King Charles the 
Wecond, I; leſs than a month alter his return 
rom Ireland, he was employed in this new expe= 
Wition, which took nim up much time and labor. 
he Scots, upon the late King's death, had pro- 
&'aim d his ton their ſovercign, and ſent commiſ- 
Woner> to the H gue, to acquaint him on what 
rms they would receive him; the chief of 
nich was; „That he ſhovld cou form to both the 
Er ovcrants and- oblige others to'co.the ſame, *" 
Dirie reaty between them w.s long on foot, his 
ajeſty, in the mean time ſhifcing from place to 
place ſor his ſęcurity; till at laſt, by his granting 
com miſſion to the Marquis of Montroſe, who was 
ted by the kk, the King had like to have ſpoil- 
2d a'l. But noon the execution of the Marquis. 
and a freſh application from the covenanters, he 
onſented in June 1650, to all thetr demands, 
nd arrived in Sco land on the 16th. of that month 
ving figned the covenants befcre he ſet a 
N | 


044) 

The parliament of Scotland, hereupsn, bezu 
to raiſe force: for the Ki. g's ſervice. vith which 
it was ſ1:ppoſed, they intended to iovade Er: land 
While ih-{e preparations were carrying on in Sca, 
land, the common calch he e were providing fy 
their own ſecurity; and it was with a view i :hif 
that they had fm: for Cr. mwell from Ireland 
He, as ſoon as he arrived, priuaded the counci 
not tb be behind hand with tzeengmy, but to pr; 
vent the Scots invaſion of England, by carry! 
«the war directly into Scotlar:d, ''Som-:1cru;uley 
men, t oOwever, and among them Geer: J Fairfa 
objecttec 15 this, as being con rary to the cov*ran 
between the two nations. To which it was at 


- Twered, That the Scots had already broken Me 
- Covenant, and that therefote it was now not bid in 
ing on the one fide, after it had been difſulv:d of ;} 

the other., So- that they came at length to th ſpl 
reſolution, That having a form'd army, wel rd, 


provided and experienced, they would march 
. forthwith into Scotland, to prevent the Scoi 
marching into England ard the miſerics that mig 

- attend ſuch, an invaſion. The lord-general Fair 
fax, being again conlulted herein, ſeem'd at fit 
to like the delign ; but having been afterward p: 
ſuaded by the preſbyterian miniſters, and his ov 
lady, who was 2 great pationeſs of them, he de 
cCbared, that,“ he was not {a:i fed that there w. 
a a juſt ground for the parliamept of Englardt 
ſiend their army to invade Scotland; but i caſe ii 
| Scots ſhould invade England, then he was ready i 
engage againſt them in Ws of his own coun 
try.“ The council of ſtate being ſome what trot 
bled at che lord general's {cruples, appointed! 
committee io confer with him, in order to iatish 
him of the juſtneſs and lawtylneſs of his undertal 
ing. The chief members of tlas — wei 
5 100: 
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which, 1 | | 
lan romwell, Lambert, Harriſon, St. John, and 
n Sc hicelock, &c. ES 

ling 0 | 


0 :hul 


relax Cromwell opened the conferar.ce; and after 
reland 


me previous diſcourſe between the lord general 


ouneſihd the committee, his exellency acquainted 

to Prem with the ground of his diſſatisfactton, de- 
wh ring.“ That he did not ſee the Sco:s had given 

lor 


ficient Cauſe for the invaſion of their country by f 


F airtufie Engliſh.” Upon which Cromwell proceeded 


Maze, I confeſs, my lord, that if they had given 
vas Wb cauſe to invade them it would not be juttifia- 
* * le for us to do it; and io make war upon them 
TO {Ns 


ichout ſufficient ground for it, wou d be contrary. 


ved offi that which in conicience we ought to do, and 


| £0 th ſpleaſing both to God, and good men: But. my 
/, Ord, if they have invaded us, as your lordſhip 
1 nows they have done fince the national leag ie 
e Scot 


id cavenant. and contrary to it, in that action of 
ke Hamilton, which was by order and autho- 
ty from the. parliament of that kingdom, and ſo 


t migb 
al Fair 


at fue act of the whole nation by their repreſentatives; 

rd Pd if they now give us teo much cauſe of ſuſpi- 
io - on that they intend another {invaſion upon us, 
he de 


ining with their King, with whom they have 


ere Wade a full agreement, without the aſſent or pri- 
lard "ty of this common wealth, and are very buy at 
caſe Mis preſent in raiſing forces and money to ca'ry 
eacy their deſign : if heſe things are not a ſufhciert 


coun 
at trol 
NInted| 
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ee wet 

Crom- 


ound and cauſe for us to endeavour to provide 
r the ſafety of cur Can county, and to prevent 
e miteries that an in vaſion of the Scots woula 
ing upon us, I h: mbly ſubmit to your excellen- 
judgment. That they have formerly invaded 
and brought a war into the bowels of our 
dunery is well knowr,, wherein God was p caſ d 
d bleis us with ſucces againſt them: and that 
ey now intend a new invaſion upon us, 1 do as 

| realy 


God ſhal! be pleaſ'd to aſſiſt us, and I doubt no 


ther it will be better to have this war in che bowth 


ſo many eminent ſervices for the parliament, 


| miſſion. I hope your lordſhip wil! never give 


down y our commiſſion.“ But all this would 1 


and concluding thus, What would you ha. 
me do? As far as my conſcience will give wa! 


fo. 
really believe, and have as good intelligence of it 
as we can have of any thing chat is not yet afted, 
Therefore, I ſay my Lord, hat upon theſe ground; 
Ithink we have a moſt jult cauie to begin, or 13. 
ther to return and requiie their hoſtility firſt be. 
gun upon us: and thereby free out country (i 


but he will) from the great miſery and :calamigh 
of having an army of Scots in our country, That 
there will be a war between us I fear is unavoid 
able. Your excell ny will ſoon determine whe: 


of another country, or bf our own: and that i; 
will be in one of them, I think is without ſcruple 
But no arguments could prevail on the gener, 
v ho declared that his conſeĩence was not ſatisf q 
as to the juſtice of this war; an! therefore, un 
he might be no hinderance to the parl:am-nt's c 
ſigns, he deſired to lay down his commiſſiot 
Upon which Cromwell fpoke again as foliows MW; ; 

©] am very sorry your lordſhip ſhould: ha 
thoughts of tying down your commiſhon, b 
which God hath bleſled you in the performance io. 


pray, my Lord confider all yout faithful ſervautho 
us who are under you and deſire to ſerve unde ie. 
no other general - It would be a great dilcouraghl:i 
mert to all of us, and a great diſcouragement Mon 
the affairs of the parliamen, for our noble gener 
to entertain any thoughts of laying down his co 


great an advantage to the public enemy, nor | 
much diſhearten your friends, as to think of lay fh. 


do. the general ſtill continued in the ſame mini en! 


am willing to join with you flill in the ſerrig 


1 

the parliament; but where the conſcience is not 

ol it, atizfied, none of you, I am ſuie, will engage in 

akted any ſervice; and that is my condition in this, and 
round cherefore I muſt defire to be excuſe. 

Cromwell and the other cfficers in this commit- 


or 7a- 
ri be. tee were moſt earneſt in perſuading the general rg 
try (continue his commiſſion, ard yet, 'tis faid, there 
br nafWwas cauſe erough to believe that they did not 
laminWcoy:rmuch deſire it. Ludlow ſays, that Cromwell 
Tb preſs'd the council of ſtate, that netwithſtandin 
navoid the unwillingneſs of the lord Fairfax to code 
ie wit upon this occaſion, they would ſtill continue bim 
bowe to be general of the army; confefling, for his own 
that I par-,“ that he would rather chuſe io ſerve under 
:ruple him in his poſt, than zo command the greateſt ar- 
zeneral my in Europe.“ He alſo in'orms us, that the fore- 
tif mentioned commitee was appointed upon the 
re, UWnot.an of lieutenant general Cromwell, “who, 
nt's lays be, ated his part {oo the life, that I really 
miſo hought him in earneſt,” how far he was fo, it 
:0ws Wh: imcoffible to ſay wi h any certainty, 
id han Thus Cromwell and his party carried it againſt 
on, lhe general who thercuncn laiddown bis commiſ. 
nance 08Fion tho he was ſeemingly much pertuzded to the 
ent, onuary. The parliament were at no lois for one 
ervautWo ſuccced in the great office, for having ſuffi 
> undoFicnily experienced the val ur, conduct, and 
zour ag ichfalneſs cf Cromwell, who had in fact been 
ment Mong at the head of the army tho” only lieute- 
gener ant pencral in name, they ſ on voted, one and 
1s coat chat he ſhould be their general; and ſo an 
gie d paſſid for conſtituting and appointing Ob- 
, nor er Cromwell Eſq; to be captain general in 
t lay hicf, of all the forces rait ed, and to be raiſes, 
ould u authority of parüament, within the common» 
je mini, calth of England. W 
ou hat | | 
e way. = 


> ſervig 8 * Before 


e043 - 
_ "Before his departure for Scotland, Ofromwil 
moved the dounci] that he might be Eal'd df 
the“affairs of Ireland. But ne could 'only obtain 
to have tive others, joined with him - in the com. 
Þmſlion for pdverning tHat kingdom, who wet 
"ÞuClow, Ireton, eolone! John Jones, major 8a. 
nh, and one Mr. Weaver z any three ef whon 
Fefe omake a committee. And now the "lord i 
I generah ſe out for the north, after the army, aud 
and redeivedegreat demonſtrations of fefpect as he 
paſſed along. At York he was attended, aud 
9 magnißcemly entertained by the corporation 
14 but Raid no longer than to oider ſupplies for 
. the army. | | 


The committee of eſtates in Scotland, before 
thi-,'ſtemed to be ſurpriſed at the fiews fan Eng 
Hh + army's marching northwards. They ſent/; 
letter to the ſpeaker of the Eugliſh'parl}atnen; 
jetting forth their conſternatiok, "and 'ceclirigg 
* that the forces they were raiſing were only fe 
their own defence; deſiiing to kiow whether 
the Engliſh army, now oa the march, was 10 a 
on the offenſive or defenſive. They wrote a0 
to Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, governor of Newcaltt 
mon general Lambert, and the tordgerieral Cron 
well, in much the the ſame terms. On the oth: 
hand, the parliament of England publiſhed z d 
elaratiom of the grounds and reafon+for their a1! 
ad vante, aceuſing the Scots bf atting Contr: 
to Agreement, and having invaded Engl Ad hefe 
titer duke Hamilton, and row prep iring for an 
cher invaſion, in'-prochiiming Charles Stuart ki 
of England and Ireland, though they had no a 
thority in thoſe kingdoms, ad otchring ert 
the Engliſh parliament and army as ſectaries, al 
lng them with malignants aud papiſts. 
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The Scots perceiving:thag the parliament of >. 


© England was nat, to be impoſed on, now lab) ure 
5 dy all WA 
ard ſo did they terrify the common: pecp.e,:b 


ble means to · rer der their army odious. 


5 miſtepreſtntarions of CromweJl's commifion, ' as 
if he was to deitroy alÞ he met- with, that they 
| were hardly fatisfied by a decharation-of the, od. 


general and the army, re minding them, of the 
b-haviour of the Fnglifh forces when, the Were 
before in Sdetland, and prateſting that, none tha! 
had notgengaged with füöreign torces againit the 
communweaith of England; er had not exerelied 
any actual hoſt'lity, ſhould-not have the. teath wio- 
lence offered them, either in body or-goods, 
In the mean time leaving York, Cramov:lt carne 


to Northalherton and Darlington, being, taluted, 


aß he pafled by, with, the ordnauce. At Durham 
he was met with by Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, W 
con udted him to Newenſtle, and there gallandly 
entettained him. From Newcaſtle. he haſtened to 
Berwick, and cauſed a general review of the army 
on Hagperton Moor, where he was received with 
g eat demonſirations of jay, by a gallant body of 
rom Bruck he 
ſe; t the army's declan tion into Scotland, contam- 
ing the grounds of their mareh 1uto.thit king. 
dom. Goe copy hereof was convered tothe 
Scotch general, another to the parliament, and 
a third ts the committee of eſtales. „ 


_ White the tor} ęencral was upon the verge 
of Scotland he drew out the army upon a, hill 
wi hin Beru ick bounds, where they had a fh! 
proſpect of the adjucent country, and made a 


ſocech to them, exhorring th: m be fa thfuband 


couragious and then not to douot of a bleffing 

from God, and all encouragement from himſelf. 

This peech was auſwered with a. loud and unani- 
” maus 


* 


qc 


© Befwre-his <qparture for "Scorlagd, N | 
moved the doupei] chat he mig Bot be . I | 
the-afinirs of Ireland. But he could * u 
ic have five othefs, joined with him in Ife eg 2 
„ miſtlon for gdverning. that kingdom, Who wer 
"Þuclow, Ireton, <olonel . Jobn Jones, mi#or' Sal 
bebe und one Mr. Weaver 4 any three f w Hon 
85 Fele o meke a committee. And nose the Jof 
: penerabsſe: out for the north, -after the army, aui 
and roGeivedegreat demonſtrations of fefpett a5 
paſſed along. At York he was atrended, a 
magnifeently entertained by the <cotporationf 
but Raid no longer than to eder opyiees 1 
the army. 


ue csmmittee f Eſtates in u Scotfand, def 
this," emed to be ſurpriſed at the fiews bfan -k 1 
; ch army „marching northwafds. They ſerif 

Ietter to the ſpeaker of the Eogliſh parlfatrier 
Þ Jetting forth their tonſlernatioh, and exckirt 
* that the forces they were raiſſig were vnly | 
their dun defence; deſiring to know Wheth 
the-Enghſh army, now on tie march, was 10 4 
69 the offenſve or defeuſive.“ Tbdey wrote 4 
to Sir Arthur Haſletigg, governo bf Newca! 
-rmajoigentral Lambert, ard the toregonetal Cron dor 
weil, in much the the ſame tetms. O che e 
hand the parliament of ; Englarid SubMihed/z'4 
-clafktion- of the-grounds and reafon* for their am 
id vance, ateuſing the Scots df-alting' cum 
"tw ügreement, and havin e e 

nner duke We fon onep ting for 

cher invaſion, in proc Uiming Edele Spart Prof 
of England and n though chey Bad no ee 
thority in thoſe kingdo „ 0d -ditfiringop Dur 
; the Engliſh 3 — army as ſectaries, 
ling chem with aalignants aud Pr 


* 
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The Scots perceivingyyha the parliament of * 
England was nat, to be impoſed on, now laboureq 42 
dy Sit þ Eble ears to · rer der heit arm odious, © 
and ſo d they A. the common. pecp. &:by 
wiſtcoreſtptarjons:of omweſl's, commiiian,” as 
if he was to deffroy alb he met with, that they 
were hardly ſatis fed by a declaration - of the, lord - 
eneral and the amy, reminding. them, of the 
b-Hav;qur of the RngHl forces: when, they Were 

= before in Sec, 85 prov-fling Uiat nome that 
had 1 ech ik Fircigy- toro Wroeg agzinſb the 

| contend of BY nc er ds not. exciciicd 
any acrualhoſt'Hty, ſhouild-not have. che. oath vio- 
tence oeredchitm, either in bod or gol 
Ia the mean time leaving York, Cromave¹ 
ta Northaherton and Darling:on, being, tabuted. 
as he pafled by, with, the ordaauce. AY AY Durham 
he was met with by Sir Aithuy Haflerigg, b 
con udec him to NewerRle, and there gallantly 
entettained him. From Newcaſtle: he haſtened to 
Berwick, and cauſed a general review of, the army 
on Ha aggerton Moor, Where he was received with 
girat demonfirations of J3y, by a gallant body of 
5000 Horſe, and oO foot, From, Birwick he 
fe: r the army's declax tiom into Scotland, conta 
ing the 655 unds of their mareh iuto that king. 
dom. ne copy hereof was convered. to mie 
Scotch general, another to the parliament, and 
a thirg ts the committee of eftales. 


White the brt general was upon [chi verge 
f Scotland he drew out the army upon a; hill 
i hin Bęru ick bounds, where they ha@&a fþlt 
proſpect of the adjucent country, add made a 
veech to them, exhor ting th: m O be fa thfuband 
om us and then not te douot off a bleſing 
od, and all encouragement from himſelf. 
his 1 was aufwered with a. loud and umu 
maus 


! 
: 


7 j 


- 


Andi very few women and children : the Scutf 
miniſters having aſſured the people that u 


(50) 
modus acclamations from the ſoldiers ; who beit 
ordered to march, entered Scotland with a ſhoy;W 
"That night they quartered near the lord Mording 
ton's caſtle, where the general ordered proclama 
tion, to be made, that none on pain of dead 
' ſhould offer violence to the perſon or effect: of 
' any in Scotland, not found in arms; and that non 
on the ſame penalty, ſhould ſtraggle half a mii; 
from their quarters, without ſpeciaFlicence. | 
The next day they arrived at Dupbar, whe 
+ they were recruited with proviſions, by ſhips ſeiſ 
thither. from England for that purpoſe z the Scof 
having taken care before hand, that the covntnf 
from Berwick to Edinburgh ſhould afford them 1 
thing. From Dunbar they marched 10 Haddig 
ton, within twelve miles of Edinburgh. And! 
all this march they did not ſee one Scotchman u 
der ſixty years of age, nor any youth above i 


Engliſh, would gut the throats of all the men be 
. tween fixty, and fixteen years of age, cut off th 
cut off all the right hands of ll the youths be 
. tween ſixteen and (ix, burn all the women's breal 

wich hot irons and deilroy all before them. 


After the army's remove from Haddinto 
they underſtood that the enemy was diſpoſed! 
give them battle on a heath called Gladimo 
The Eng ſh, hereupon ook care to poſeſs chef 

ſelve>-of the heath before them; but the Sco 
dic not think fi: to app-ar, nowithſtanding ti 
the general dd all that lay in his power to pr 
+ voke them to it. Some. skL:miſhes however hi 

pened aboi't he pe ſſeſſion of a place call 
Ar hur's Hill, which the Engliſh made themſel 
- Mailers of. re br, ; 


- 


— a — 3 ͥ ́ rX— — 
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As he could not draw the Scots to action, Crom - 


dug prevented by a ꝑrcat rain, and ob)ig'd to draw GH 
is arwy towards Mulicieborcugh. The enemy 


army, ud put the tear gui rd into iome contuſion. 
but were ſoon repulſed by major, general Lambert, 
and colon:i Whall'y, he kg ſtauding ali the 
hile on a eallle, to f.e the encounter. Between 
three and four o' clock the next mc rning the 
ngliſh were attaekcd in their quarters at Mul- 
aleborough, with great fury, the enemy being 
Wan'matcd by ſome of their miniſters: but victory 
as ſtill on their ſide, for they routed: the Scots, 
and purſued hem all the way to Edinburgh, 
Killing many, and tal ing ſeveral priſoners. 


by len ing chief of the Scotch officers, whe were 

ounded and taken, in his own coach to Edinbo- 
ovgh : this vindicated him, in 4 great meaſure, 
from reports that bad been given of his cruelty, 


Hav ing marched again to Dunbar, to take in 
freſh ſupplies, the general gave away a great 
quantity of corn among the poor of the place, who 
Wwere in great want. In the mean time the Scotch 
miniſters at Edinburgh, imagining he was quite 
retired, gave public thanks to God, for putting 
terror ihto the hcarts of the Engliſh ſetl ariers but 
bis ſudden return to Muſcleborough- made them 
aſhamed of what they had done; and proved that 
general Leſley, who was not ſo confidem as to be 
off his guard, could judge better of events than 
his en hufiaſtical teachers, e 

An equiveca! meſſige cow arriving from Lefſ y 
concerning the ſtate of the preſent difference, and 
tull of infipid diſtinctions about the king and the 
JVC cauſe 


well intended to have begun with them, but way, 


2 upon his retreat, did all hey could to diſtreſs his 


Cromwell go! much applaufe after this action, 
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hey were in continual danger of b:ing aſſaulted 
dy the enemy, che general ordered a ſtrict waigh 
o be kept, to prevent the worſt The Scots con- 


eſt: ei ing they hid now more than ordinity advan- 
(azo, about midnight attempted the Engliſh quar- 
pur ers on the weſt end of the town; but were ſoon 


pulſed and ſent farther off. The nex day, be- 


to ng the firſt of September, the S. ots being drawn 
hill p at the weſt end of the own, in a very advan- 
Edi geous place, The: Enghſh drew out on che caſt 
a fei o an open field, very fic for both armies to en- 


Rage in; where having waited fome hours for the 


ifnWFm'tig of the Scots, aud perceiving they would 
con ot fight but upon an advantage, they, purſuant 
n tte er for ner ve ſolution mare ed away for Dun- 
the rr. | 
he h The Scotch army followed at à convenient liſ- 


part nee, being reintoreed ich three regiments; 
rot nd ſceidp tie Erptiſh tafely lod ih Dunbar, 
ited orering about them upon the aqjacen! hills like 
ed o tkel cloud menacing ruin and deſtructi on, 
t if od looking down upon all of tnem is their ſure 
Wo N Phot | 


=: RT, | | 
The lord general was now in great diiireis; and 
ok A on himſelf as w done, Higarmy was in a 


mwif er ck and mall; condition an in great want 
1 a1 proviſions, whereby their courage al ſo as very 
ts ol uch abated ; while the Scots were ſtout and 
| hee irty in their own eduntry, àud upo!. very ad- 


Wn:dgcous ground - And beſides, they more than 


4 cle vabled cHeEngliſti number, being about twenty 
f foo ven thou ſid, whereas thebthers were but twelve 
m, plWoofand. Some fy they Had in their army about 
antig birty thewfand hofſe aud foot ; and the Engliſh 


dere reduced to tei thoukand at moſt, General 


\ 


yer ti eilt edin. on every Ras by thote great numbers 


his enemies; who, io make ſure work had 


rmwelr, Wien this fiekly company, was now 


allo 


eauſe, the Engliſh general gave him to undetſtand b 
that he was not ta be thus amuf?d, but would rake 


opportunity of doi g it; otherwiſe, to what purg 
p ſe did they both walt. | LIT. 


| ad there p:tch'd hi- tents in fight af Edin 


jeant, for pluaderir g a houſe, contrary to his d 


here, he advanced one day 
jn order to ſhow hoaw ready he was tb engagt 
When one of the Scots, who knew Him, ffred 
carbine at him: upon which Cromwell called oi 


| had been one his loldiers, he ſhould have ber 


marched. towards Haddington, The Scots ob 
ſerving the Eygliſh army to retire, follow'd the: 
cloſe g and falling upon the rear guard of hor 
in tbe nigin, having the advantage of a ble 


cokragy 0 proſecute the pews 06 and witha 
ve 


( 52 ) 


the intentions ef the Scots from what they bad 
continued to act, canciuding, That if Leſley 
was reſolv d to come to-a battle, he had a fair 


binding he could not provoke flie Sebts to a 
engageme t, Cromwell removed to Peiiclard hill: 


burpt.. About the ſame time he executed a {4 


claration, he alſo took in ſome ſinall gatrifond 
and, at the requeſt of the Scots, appvitited a con 
ferencc, in *hich he was aſſured, that when < 
portunity ſeived, it ſhould be ſeen that the 
wanted not courage to engage them White he ly 

5 the head of 4 parti 


Ul ith grea: compoſure, and told kim, & thar if H 
caſhiercd for firing ſo wide the mark.“ 


1 At. laſt,, on the zoth of Auguſt, Crom wiel 
drew: out his armv from Mufcleborough ah 


moon, beat them up tb. the rear guard of fob 


Which alarm coming ſuddenly upon them, pi bn 


them into, ome diſorder, but the Sots wanting 
a eloud overſhadowing the moon, gave the Engl! 
an oppor: unity to ſecure themſelves, and cover ti 
main body, Being come to Haddington, awhet 


N (333: 

hey were in'continuat danger of b:ing aſſaulted 
dy the enemy, the general ordered a ftrict waigh 
o be kept, to prevent the worſt The Scots con- 
eiring they hid now more thin ordinity advan- 
age, about midnight attempted the Engliſh quar- 
ers on the weſt end of the town ; but were oon 
epulſed aud fent farther off. The nex day, be- 


to Aug the firſt of September, the Scots being drawn 
hill p at the weſt end of the own, in a very advan- 
Edi, gecus place, The Engliſh drew out on che caſt 
a fei reo an open field, very fit for both ar mies to en- 


age in; where having waited fome hours for the 


on miug of ehe Scots, aud perceiving they would 

con hot fight but upon an advantage, they, purſuant 

n tber for ner veſolution marc 10d away for Dun- 
ar. 


The Scotch army followed i 2 conveniept liſ— 


part nce, being reintorced with three regiments; 
gage nd ſeeiag tie Engliſh tafely lodged in Dunbar, 
red WMovering about them upon the aqjacen: hills like 
ed oi ch e cloud menaeing ruin and deſirugtion, 


d looking down upon all of tem ãs their ſure 


The lord general was now in great di reis, and 
hok' A on Himſelf as undone, Higarmy was in a 
mw er ck and meal; condition, an in great rant 
F proviſtons, whereby their courage al ſo Was very 
uch ahated; while the Scots were ſtout and 
1 cheWeirty in their own eduntty, arid upon very ad- 


F Ho nragcous ęrbund · And beſides, they more than 
4 wle oabled theEngliſi number, being about twenty 
f foo ven thouſiiid, whereas ine others were but twelve 
m, pi oofand. Some fa they Had in their army about 
antinirty theufand horſe aud foot ; and the Engliſh 
with ere reduced to ten choutand at moſt, General 
Pn OE rn els, Wich this flekly company, was now 
ver timed in on every, Ne by -chote great, numbers 
av hci his enemies; sho, io make ſure work had 


the! alſe 


also by a flrong party ſecured Coberſpath, 


cu off all retreat from the Eugliſſi army, who 


were they reduced to the utmoſt liraits, o tl 


ndvanlages. | | 


of September, called a cone l of war, in whit 


ordered to the reſpective poſts. Here we 


- tiele preſſing difficult ies, called his officers to 
ther to ſ-ek the Lord, as they exprefl:d it; al 
which, he bid al about him take heart, for G 
had certainly heared them, and would appear 


* 


.. gardens, that lay under the hill, and by p olg 


camp, Cromwell thereupon. ſaid. God is 
liveting them into our hands, they are com 


loved to talk much of this mater all the remal 
ing part of his life. 


to tight the Engliſh, and to that end were com 
down the hill, where, if they had continued, t 
' Engliſh could not have gane up to engage tt 
without very great diſadvantage. This reſolut 
was contrary to Leſley's opinion; who, tho“ 


ſtoun was one. Theſe being weary of lying 


(54) 


the only pafs by which he could get o Berwid 
nd thereby hindered all relief fiom thence, and 


noi above three days foriage for their horſes. Th 
they had now no way left, but eicher to give. 
themſelves a prey to their icſulting enemies 
to fight upon theie unequal terms, and great d 

In this extremity, the or! general, on the 
after ſome debate, it was eſolved to fall 'upent 
enemy the next morning, about an hour bek 


day; and according iy the ſeveral regiments 


toid by b ſhop Burner, tha: Cromwell, un 


tlem. Then welkirg in the earl of Roxbury 


tive glaſſes diſcerning a great motion in the'Sco 


to us. Ard the biſhop ſay:, that Cromy ne | 


- 


Ihe Scots, it ſeems, had now at laſt reſol 


was in the chief command, had a committee 
fates to give him his orders, among «whom Wi 


Cy * 12 


(55) 1 
e fields, thought that Leſley did not make haſt 


a_ ough to deliroy the army of the ſectaries, as 
and ey called them. Leſley on the other hand, 
ho them, that by lying there all was ſure, but 


at by engaging in action wich brave and deſpe- | 


„ e mea, alf might be loſt ;. and yet they Hill 


P . 


„e bim to fall on. Many hav: imagined that 
mie ere was treachery in all this; but the fore men 
ent vel author fays, he was perſuaded tiere wi. 


> treachery ini: z only Wariſtoun was too hot, 
nd Leſley was too cold, and yi:lded too eaſily ta. 


2 cir humours, which he ſhould not have done. 
l . his reſolution of the Scots to fall upon the Eng- 
p h was ſome time retarded by the unſeaſonable- 


ir bet 


mL weather; and in the mean while, as 


e have already obſerved, Cromwell reſolved to 
1 upon chem. Mo oh 


l. und 1285 7 
—_ The night before the battle proving. d eac- 
tor rainy and tempeſtuous, the lord, general took 


ere han ordinary care of himſelf and his army. 
e reffeſhed his men in the town, and above all 
hings ſecured his match Hecks from the weathe:, 
hilſt the enemy neglected theirs, © The Scot, 
ere all the night employed in coming down the 
i; and earhy in the morning. being Tueſday 
de third of September, before they had put in 
der, general Cromwell drew out a ſt: oug pa. ty 
f ho: e, and falling upon the hurſe guards, made 
hem reite. hen immediately his bodies both 
f hor'e and foot adva cing, the fight foon grew 
ot On all ſides ; till after about an bours diſ- 
ae, the wvhole numerous army of the Scots was 


oe 0 otal'y routed. TWO r-gimen s ſtood their ground 
the 2d we.e almoſt all killed in thc! ranks. The. 
ite ect fled, and were pur ucd as far as Hadding:on 
WI ch great expcution, About four thonfand were 


hin on the place and in the purſuit, and ten 
' thouſand 


c 
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te, a1tillery: and ammunition, and above ty 


out maſter; C:my 


| eb b his: ganriſun, and, Leith reſolved 


making them 0 fi A pon his Wia either 
| ' by upo n the Scots When they ſo, I tele expech 


to be the true occaſion of this wonderful turn 


courier to the council L of ſtate, who ordered it! 


their orders hung ug as trophies in Meli 
5 Hall. 


that ever Cromæwvell Lerne aud which for t 


£56) 
touſtnd tikeniptiſoners, many af, whom, were 
ſperaelys wonnded., Faftegn thouſand, arms, 


andren colouts. were taban; and: all, with th 
- oft: oft ſearoe three: hundred Engliſh, Priſond 
ound dere Sir fares Lumsdale lieuienan! eng 
of the favy,. the lord Libbenen (wha, ſaon- aft 
died:ot his/wpunds, , * = ps. Bickert 
lam Deus 

the lord S 15 and er. Gourdan,; þ Y 
Ades wwelve libuttnantccolonels,. fix majays, fy 
Th capt ins and ſeventiy five: licutenant 
wo: Leſl:ys: elcaged tg: Edinburgh. whit 

pom ehe news. of this defeac. wag, immediax| 


admit the conquerors, * being ahl. e to k 
them our. - 

Thus this formidable army, hid had ſo lat 
trum ghd in a confitlent, a ſlurance of victory, u: 
totally defeated! and: overthrown, hy, one nat h 
. @ numerous, which! at the ſaine time was, reduef pre 
al moſt ta the laſt ex: remity. Bus this extrem 


conqacrer die, and withal, their fal ing ſo ſacde 
them, but intended firſt to ſe upon them, ſi 


' affairs. The bid general himſelf drew up, an: 
rative of this memor bl. victory, and ſent it bien 


de read in all the churches in London, ate e 


on thankſgiving ; ano colours tzken in c 
Dattle b-ing iant up to the parliament, were! 


This reat action ( the moſt. critical 0 


. 2 . Teal 


LD. 
rms, ¶eaſon we have related more partteblarly then 
ve any other.) b:iog thus happily ended, atue Eng- 
vith hh -ſoldiers were inſpited with new courage. 
riſonꝗ he lord. genttal, ſoon aſter this bar'le waswver, 
eng ent. Lambert to attempt Edinburgh. the capital, 
m. af nd ſecare Leith, that the Engliſh ſhips might the 
dkertoi ere eonveniently ſupply ti earmy. Bimbertitaak 
eon of both on the ſame A-y, theyzhwh 
an.; Hen deſerted by the Scots, and found there ,feve- 
8. fal pieces of ordnance, many arms, and a. conſi- 
enz erable quantity of .proviſions, but tho“ the Eng- 
h were maſters of the town, *Bdinbargh wcaille 
edi il remained in the- hands vf the enemy: yet chis 


ved ifbordeem'd impregnable, was, at laſt reduced by | 
to, Ke ur victorious general, 


Sereral things paſſed, hoasever, before the age 
pf chat fortreſs was undettaken. Uromwell:inei- 
ed the Edinburgh mifiiſters in the crſtls to retuen 
o their c ures, ; Which they *obftinately refeſed, 
redue pretend ipg hey had no ſecurity for theit perſons. 
rem n this occaſion ſeveral letters paſſed betœeen!:the 


ithcr Neneral, the govornor, and thete miniſters; WhO 
cdi l perſiſting in their Bf necked way, thegeneral 
x; edt awed Engliſh miniſte's to officiate in theiriſtoad. 


p, be chief magiſtrates of Edinburgh, the commic- 
turn ſees of the church and tate, and the remainstof 
p, a nafhenrmy from Dunbar, al re ired id Ste ling in 
t it Norder te recover their ſhat er -d ſtrength. Bus all 
i che me:hods they coùld uſe figt ited lit ile g; for che 
1th. (FS cots: were divided among themfelves, and ſplie in- 
to many par ies and factions, Which Cromwell;mo, 
vere doubt, Knew) how to manage to his advantage, 
white the motiocs of his army rornd *Ediobuigh 
lepti the Whole country in awe Several plates 
in the: mean time were taken in' by his z de- 


V Laubert, over cblanel Ker, at Hamilton ; | 
rei whereby the power of che remouſtrators, _— 


puties, at d a copſiderable victo y was (gained - 


ſteep, and by Which only two or three can 201 
breaſt. Beſides, it overlooks and commands 


quarters at Edinburgh, 


- he began to conſult how to take it by for 
Nothing encouraged the taking it by ſtorm 
and all probable ways being debated, it was at li 
- reſolved to force it by mines. In order for th 
work, miners were ſent for, and towards the lit 


the night, which the beſicged no ſooner law, by 
tley fe!l to firing upon them. But this proved u 


ble induttery wrought through ihe earth till th 


made holes in the rock, they fill:d them full 


lord ęcneral fearirg he ſhoula not be able to bi 


to de fours ; and to that end, he raiſed a bi 
tery faitity'd with gabions and other contrivareſ 
deſiguixg to play inceſſapt y upon it with cannd 


e => 
he moſt violent parties then ſubkſting, was u 
ti rely ruined, | Mats. 


The taking of Edinburgh caſtle ſoon foll:y 
ed, This is the moſt conſiderable ſtrong hol 
in Sco land. h. ving all the requeſite advantaz 
both of nature and art, It is ſeated npon 
High abrupt rack, has but one entrance, and thi 


the places about it; ſo that Cromwell's men wer 
often galled by the cannon from thence, in the 
When Cromwell came firſt before this fron 
place, which was not long after the defeat at Du 
bar, he ſummoned the governor, colonel Dundi 
to deliver it up to him; which having no effef 


ter end of September the galleries were begun | 


impediment to the Ergliſh, who with 1ncefatig 


came to rhe main rock, This put them to a ſtan 
but did nct make them give over ; for hayit 


powder, and endeavoured to make it fly by 5 
ring. +4 ak | 57 


But this mining work going but ſlo vly on, 


che caſtle into the air, endeavoured now to level 


„ 
Id morters. The governor was very much am- 
ted at this, and besan io think ita vain thing 

> endervour tao withitand the English induſtry 's 
zough he did his utmoſt o adſwer the (xpectations 


olle thoſe by whom he was intruſted, The batiery 
g hol: i: g raiſed to a convenien height 4 mortar peices 
anita: nd 6 battering guns were forthwith mounted 
pon eainſt the caſtle, But before the word of com- 
nd hand was given, the lord general thought fit once 
1 5 ore to ſummon the governor in the following 
nds Mrms;“ That he being reſolved to uſe ſuch means 
2 by were put into his hands, for the reducing of the 


aſtle, did for preventing further milery, demand. 
e rendering of the place to him upon fit eondi 


tron os To this the governor returned this aoſayer 
t 4. That being imruſted by the eſtates of 
* 1 otland, for the keeping of the caſtle; he could 


t deliver it, vp with! ut leave from them; and 
crefo e defired ter: days time to ſend o them 
d recieve their aniwer.'** But the lord general 
nowing his time Ws precious, made this ſudden 
pl., That it concerned him not to know the 


the nations cf them hat truſted bim; bü- that he 
* eh hive honourable terns for himſelf, and' 
00 oe chat were with h:m : but he could vot give 
Sela der y to him to co ſule Wi h the commit er of 

-— _e:” 4 bf 1 Th 
ug Tu as deſigned bat this parley should contirue 
r Went o "lay: ; but ſome grea bo flying from the 


ſtl. before ders were given to irv the wortar- 
ces, three with she, ad the tf wth wih 
d. es. Whic' being done 2ccordinpgly, he goy-re 
rieiuried an ane o the gererai's 1: mel 
ge; io evphich “ he adjur.d hm tha! liberty 
'g't be granted ts him to ſend to he commit et 


N full 
ly by f 


on, u 
e to bl 
o level 
ed a bi 
rivance 
h cannol 


A 


elta es : and (-id, tha he would be ve y wilnng 
 1ecieve in iorma uon from the ſe of his country | 


oy to” 
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readily eonſented. But they knowing it to be ay 
affair of the utmoſt importance, refuſed to con- 
cern themſelves in it, leaving che governor to take 
his own courſe. Hereupon Dundaſs was in great 
derplexity, til! having reſolved the matter in hi 
mind he at Jaſt came to this reſult, to acquit him, 
ſelf manfuly in the defence of the place. Aceoid. 


general ſent in upon them ſuch continual ſhoxwe: 


their publick regiſters, public moveables, privat 
_ evidences and writs : Thirdly, that thoſe gools i 


| ſhould have reſtored in them: Fourthly* that th 


in Fife, 


4 3-5 4 
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men whom he could truſt,” To this the genttal 
replied, © That whoever he would appoint to 
come to him ſhould have libert, for one hour; 
but to ſend to the ommittee of the eſtates he 
could not grant, The goveiner took no nctice 
of this, ill the mortar pieces and great guns nad 
for fome ſmall time play'd againſt the caſtle, This 
moved him to ſend for:h a drum, deſiring a con. 
ference with the provoſt of Aberdeen, and one 
more then in Edinburgh; to which the general 


ft 
Mts hq _ 3\Þ þ—Þ<& 
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ingly a red enſign was immediately hung out i 
defiance, and the great zuns began to roar fron 
the battlements of the wall. Upon tkis the lor 


of ſhot, that the govervor in a ſhot time offered 
to {ur1ender, if his former requeſt, of tending ty 
the committee, might be granted. But this bien 
ſtill refuſed, Dundaſs thought it not good to hold 
out any longer againſt ſuch violent aſſaults; ani 
ſo entering upon a treaty with the lord genera 
came to an agreement; firlt, that the caſtle; the 
cannon, arms, and ammunition, and furniture of 
war, be delivered up to Cromwell: Second) 
that the Soots ſhould have liberty it carry awa 


the caſtle belonging to any perion, the owner 


governer, and all military officers, and fſoldiet 


might depart without moleſtation to Brunt-iſlai l. 
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which gloried in its virginity, as ng never be- 


fore yeilded to any conqueror, was after a fiege 


of three Months delivered up to Cromwell on the 
24th day of December ; whereby there alſo fel] 
into his hands fifty-three pieces of ordnance ſome 
of them remarkable both for ſize and beauty, 


$121 arms, fouricore barrel of powder, and all 


the king*> hangings, tapeſtry and jewels. The ſab. 
duing of this place was ſo unexpected by ſeveral, 
that the Scots cried gut That 
took itonly with ſilvet bullets. ?? But what appear- 
ed moſt ſtrange toothers and which made well 
on Cromwell's fide, was that the Scotch army, 
which lay not very far off ſhould never attempt 
the relief of this moſt important plac | 


The Scots were now intent upon the coro- 
nation of their king, which bad been long de 
layed, that he might humble himſelf for his 
father's ſins, and his own tranſgreſſions But 


the vigorous proceedings of the Engliſh pat them 


upon haſtening what of themſelves. they were 
backward enough in; ſo on the firſt of January 
this ſolemnity was performed at Scone* his Ma- 
jeſty Grſt ſubſcribing bath the covenants, And 


now in order to 1aiſe a powerful army all perſons | 


were promiſcouſly accepted, and great num- 


bers ot honorary volunteers flocked to the king's 


ſtandard at Aberdeen. From thence he marched 
for Sterling, where having multered his army, 
he made duke Hamilton leiutenant-general, Lef- 
ley major general, Middleton major-general of 
horſe, and Mafſcy general of the Engliſh 
troops. 5 | A 
Cromwell, who obſerved theſe proceedings, was 
little copeerred et them. He endeavourd, how- 
ever, to ſecure all the garrifons ſouth of Firth to 


Which 


According to theſe articles, this ſtrong caſtle, 


Cromwell 


— ing oh Oe mee 
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ſion of it for the parliament. About the fame 
and had got together an army of 20000 men 


Edinburgh. 77 
a ſpecial regard to their army in Scotland. Sd 


great affliction in the fickneſs of their general. 


Bee, and confidently report that be was cer. 


ing hand, But he rclaſped ſoon after. and was 
1818 F'2 | 


Ge SE 
which end he ordered colonel chart. to redue: 
Hume caſtle. Fenwick immediately appli if 
him elf to the work, and having drawn up bis 
men before the place ſent, a ſummons to the go. 
vernor to ſurrender. But the governor one 
Eockbura, being a man of fancy, rerurned only 2 
Quibling anſwer, However he did not con: 
tinue long on this merry humour : for Fenwick 
having planted a battery, and made a breach in 
the caſtle, was invited to a parley juſt as he wa 
about to enter. But he would allow anly dust. 
ters for life: which being accepted, the garriſan 
marched out, and captain Colliſon took poſſeſ. 


* © HOG —— 
RN * 
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2 vigorous defence. . | 
Ihe king and his party were row very active, 


time colongl Monk reduced Tantallan caftle, after 


Zut the earl of Eglington, with ſome other com- 
manded, gbing inzo the Weſt to raiſe. recruits, 
were ſeizedd by Lilburns and ſent priſoners to 


© TheEnglith parliament ail chis while had 


caretul were they to furniſh them with men mo- 
ney and proviſions, that as no army could better 


ment. Vet both parliament and army ſuffered a 


who was now wholly confined to his chamber 
and his not acting in perſon made the Scots be- 


tainly dead. To convince them however of 
their miſtake he ordered a Scotch trumpeier, who 
was ſ ent to the Engliſn on a particular affair to be 
brought before bim, being then on he mend 


1 


(On 


5 3 | 
a more danger than ever: yet the goodneſs of 
j- conſtitution overcame his diſtemper, with the 


= 


reduce help of two eminent phyſieians that were ſent 
Pp/icd im by the parliament ; ſo that he did not 
p his ik FA to accept of the parliament's offer, of 
he go- Neturning into England before his buſineſs awas 


r one done. 22 


only 2 No ſooner was he able to ftir abroad, but he 
| con. Weonſalted with his chief officers about carrying on 
nwick he war. He encamped again on Peneland Hills 
ach in Wh rlace well known to the Engliſh amy. From 
e we BP-ncland Hills he marched to Newbridge, and 
Ausr. rom Newbridge to Lithgow, where from the 
rriſon atclements of the caſtle, he could diſcern the 


poſſeſ. 
ſame 
, after 


ive, 
men 
com» 


ear Sterling, all gaurded round with regular for 
Wifications, Though the Engliſh could not poſſi- 
bly drive them out of this faſtneſs, yet the lord- 
general, io provoke them to fight, marched his 
my in battalia before them, and ſtood on that 
pollure eight honrs. But finding all this ineffectual 


:ruits, Ihe drew cf to Glaſgow, in order to refreſh his 
ers. to en ; which being done, he again purſued the 
8 Scotch army, who had now removed their camp 
and in their Gght ſtormed and took Calender 
le had Whou'e, a place of confiderable ſtrength, and reſo- 
I. So Wuccly defended. ' | 1 ns ne; 
Tons RINSE + EE too 
better Finding he could by no means bring tbe 
| rag WScots :0 a batile, Cromwell ſent colonel Over- 

ered a ton, with near 2090 ſodt and horſe to make an 


neral, 
ber: 


Fo. from the enemy. | Overton croſſed the Forth, 
8 - 


and landed his army at North: Ferry, in ſpite of 


cer. tie ſhowers of ſhot that were poured on him 
er of Im the ſhore. He was fol Sed Lambert 
Fats and Oakey, with two regiments of horſe, and 
to be 


nend- 
| was 
in 


dex 


Scotch army, as it lay encamped at Torwood 


attempt on Fife, in order to cutoff all ſupplies 


s of joot, The king now ſent 3000 men un- 


| Ing behind them all their proviſions, ammnuit ioc 


j confiernation, tha: they ſuddenly. decamped ; trom 


| Cromwell followed them at their Sins pi 
| F 
| 


[4 ble quantity. 
1% 
1 


1 Hereupon he marched away to Lithgow, and 
[| ſent the greateſt part of his men over the Forth, 


i | »hither he retired in perſon to, provide for th 
neus of the ſurrender o tifland to Lambert; 


RTV 
1 det aajor- general Broaon, and colonel Holbory, mm 


[; | ed drive che Engliſn back again over che For 


but they Were entirely deflated by Divers Party, 
| 2000 of them being kilicd on the ſpot, and maol 
of the reit tiken priſoners. Among the latter 


| was major genera! B wu him et, who died ſ on 
F. afier, fer gef, as it was thought, of chis misfor. 


...... 35:6 MoCo ie ion hes!” 3, 
The Engliſh now took in gairiſons almoſt wif | 
fiſt ab they approached them. That of Leccſgay 
ö was ſo terr iſied nt the late defeat, that they ur. 
rendered on the oft ſummons to Lambert, lea. 


and arms except their ſwords only. WS 
king himſelf and his whole army were in ſu 


Torwood, aud mirched into, Sterſing- park, 


lay, he 

found there * fick men, and a, conſiders 
” military ſtores, which thewed is 

trhat à pannick they left the place. 


fing over the ground where they fo late 
Ctomwell's attempts evere Hill in vain ; for 
the Scots would not eome to an engagement. 


in order to carry on the wart in Fife. At Leith 
ſupply of the ſoldiers, he received the welcome 


«hich place avas of great advantage to the Eng - 
lch, being a commodious harbour for the landing 
of 1tores. a 24 „ F$o:4 8 i TH - 
Soon after he croſſed the, Forth himſelf, and 
drawing the greateſt part of his army from Brunt 
inland, wich the train of artiery; he went to 9, 
:Jolin's.town, the taking of which, he ar. 
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uld prevent the Highlanders from "ſending any 
plies, either of men or proviſions, to Ster- 
g. But contrary to bis expectations, the meſs 
ner whom he ent to um aon i, was denied 
nittance, and returned back with this ſhort 


wer from the townſm-n, “ that they were 


in a condition co receive letters.“ The rea- 
of this was, as it afterward: appericd, that 
lord Duffas had the day before entered the 
ton, with 1300 men, 


| But tic lord general 
m vell upon the 1 retuſal of a new ſummons 
ch he ſent, immediately drained he water out 


ter the walls dbliged the lord Duffas to lurren- 
e ra 8 
Thele wonderful ſucceſſes of Cromwell in 
tand, threw the ki g into great perplexity, 
| put him upon making an erruption into Eng- 
d. His fate depended upon he iuccels of ne 
le, and being mach nearer to Englind than 
omwell, who could not overtake him till ſeveral 
ys, he was in hopes to ſtrengthen himfetf 
ay by the coming in of the Well affecled in 
north. The thing being reſolved, his majeſty 
t expreſſes to all his friends that they might be 
dy to recelve him, and on the ſixth of Auguſt 
ered. England by the way of Carliſle, with 
dut 16,0090 men. This fudden invaſton alarm 
the whole Britiſh nation, eſpecially the 'parki- | 
ent, who were now ready to cenſure the con- 
& of their general. But he aſſured them by 
etter, © that he would overtake them and give 
ood account of them before they came near 
London.“ Actordingly he ordered Lam“ 
t to follow the king immediately wich ſeven 
$00 horſe, and to draw as wany others as he 
ld from the country militie ; and WR 
oy 2 | "oe 


the maats- about tue town, and falling 46 


1 (66) 


the King's march as much as poſſible, by ben 


tt near, ad obligiug theia to n::rch cloſe; ni 
bi  engagirg h S own par!y in ary ſha;p act on, wt 
18 out a miniten advan age, k epi g h mſe'f env 

| till the army came up „ 
1 Ihe militia cf moſt coun rys were now dn 
3 into the Held, in Or to Ibſtr ct the kin! 
x march. A act un publi ed d.caxing tn 


no perſn ſhud hald no cœreſ ondence vi 
Charles Swart or h. pry, er gie them encet 
|  T-gemen: cr aſſiſts. ce, u. der gain of hiph in 

ſon.” And now _Cromwel, hiv ng Cf tte" i 


a A Ox 


Hi affairs cf, Scott and, and 1ct: Mrk wich a fro 

4 party, to (:cure that kingd m, en'cred Engla 
i with the remainder of the army; and on the 11 
"8 of Auguſt he croſſed the Tyne, upon the baff 
4 of which te) gaye. his ic'd:ers ſome repoſe : 1 i 
| corporation F Newell in the mean ting" 
1 bringing chem plenty of proviſions. ; 
| YT Te b 


The king's army marched through Lang 
ſhire, where at the head of it he was proclaim 
as he paſſed along, in all the markei towns 
he met not with that encouragement which he 
cted : for beſides that the Scots daily deſert 
im, the countries did not come in as he belie 
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| i they would being continually obſtructed by ! 
1 forces of the common-wealth, The paſſage W<. 
1. Warrington bridge in Cheſhire, was ſharply co D 
[ft —tefted with him by, Lambert; but at laft his wiſe" 
q jeſty carried it; and continuing his march wil” 
great expedition, on the 23d ot Auguſt he ci 1 


| to Worceſter, which he entered after ſome op 
{+ - ſit on; and looking upon it as a convenient pl: 
he determined to ſettle there with his army, a 
PF and wait the coming of the enemy, And that! 
. might no* be wanting in 10 thing for the beti 
| Preiervation of kis forces, he ordered a Th 
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mons to Mackworth, governor of Shrew-bary, 
ting him to yield up that garriſsn ; to which 


d ſent letters to Sir Thomas Midd eton, ro raife 
es for hin in Montgomeryſhire ; but Sir 
omas detained the meſſenger priſoner, ang- 
t up a letter to the parliament. A day or 
after the king. had taken up his quartters In 
reeſter, he received the me anchely news | 
defeat of the earl of Dechy. This brave 
n was the only conſiderable perſon ,who made 
att mpt to ſupport the kipp. He got to- 
er a body of 1500 horte ; but before he 
Id join che king army, Colonel Lilburn fer 
dn him near Wig:zar, and en irely routell 
. The earl himſelt, being wounded,” re- 
ted info Cheſhire, with ab ut eight 
e, and from thence to the King at Wor- 
W565; 0 3 i ; 
n the mean time general Cromwell having re- 
n'd nis ſoldiers near Newcaftle, immediately 
ched che to Rippon, Ferry brigs, Don- 
er, Mansfield, and Coventry; and at Kein- 
joined with the reſt of the parliaments forces, 
er lieutenant general Fleetu ood, major gene- 


general Lambert, ard major eneral Harri- 


forces to a prodigioq» number; and Eng- 
| never before produced ſo many ſoldiers 1 
ort a time; for the fanding army, with 
e Other forces raiſed upon this occaſion, are 
to have amounted to above 60.000 men. 
The lord genera) being come bp, and havin 
rved the polture of the enemy's Amy, beth 
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be raiſed ſor better ſ-curity, Then lie ſent a 


governor returned peremptory denial. He 
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Desborough, the lord Grey of. G ob, mi- 


; making in all 30,000 men, The commoh 
ilch had indeed, by their new levies inereafed 
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began with an attempt upon Upton bridge, {en 
miles from Worceſter ; deſigning there if poffij 
to paſs over his army. Lambert was appoiny 
to manage this affair, who immediately detach 
a ſmall party of horſe. and dragoons, to ſee h 
feaſible the enterprize might be. This party ce 
ing to the bridge, found it broken down, all! 
one plank. Over this theſe daring fellows paſ 
who finding the Scots took the alarm, preſen 
betook themſelves to a church for ſecurity. He 
upon Maſſey,who lay at Upot with about 60 hi 
and 200 dragoons, gave a camilado on 1 
church ; but major general Lambert, hay 
paſſed over a new ſupply of horſe, fell furiolM 
upon the enemy's party and over , poweri 
them, foiced them to a retreat; which Maſi 
ſupported with ſo much bravery, that ſometin 
facing, then fighting, and fo falling of, hink 
brought up the rear, and never qui ted his | 
tion, till he arrived with-his men at Worccief 
The bridge being thus gained, all poſſible indy 
was uſed to make it up; ſo that Fleetwood 
army quickly marched over; which ſtill marchi 
forward, they laid a bridge over the Te 
which falls into the Severn, about a mile bene 
| Worceſter : and general, in the mean tin fl 
cauſed a bridge of boats to be laid over the 
vern on his fide, for the beiter conjunGion oft 
army, and that the enemy might be the ny 

ſtreightened. „„ | 

The Scots drawing out to cppoſe Fleetwori 
_ paſſage, the lord general reſolved to divert th 
deſign, or oblize them to fight on great dh 
vantage: to which end, himſelt in perſon, led o 
the river two regiments of foot, colonel Ha k 
ho:ſe, and h's own lite guard, on thai fide 
Worceſter which he deſigmd o attack, WII 
this was doing, lieutenant general F rs 


. 

ted by two regiments of root, maintained a 
ave fight from hedge to hedge, which the Scots 
d lined thick with muſqueteers. And indeed 


oIng Wirn muiqne : 
to cy ſtoutl, maintained their ground, till colonel 
e H ake's, Gibbons's and Marches regiments came 


, and joined the others apainit them: upon 
h ch they retreated to Powick's bridge, where 
ey were again engaged by the colonel; Haynes, 
obber, and Matthews ; and 'perceiving they 


ele 
He ere not able to prevail, they thought fit to ſecure 
» hocmſe!'ves by flying into Worceſter. 


ng Preſently after, the king calling à council 
Trion war, it was reſolved {0 engage Cromwell 
Wer melf. Accordinzly, they ca a ſudden ſal- 
MIA out againſt him with ſo much fury, that 
net inviscible life guard could not ſuſtain the 
hin ock, but was forced to retire in ſo ne diforder; 
his ad his cannon likewiſe were for ſome time in the 
cel wer of the king's party. But multitudes 


freſh forces cou:ing in at {aſt turned the ſcale 
wad Eromwell's fide. The battle continued for 


arch ee or four hour: with great fierceneſs and va- 
Tei us ſucceſs, till the Sorts being overpowered 
bene Cromwell's ſuperior force, w-re at laſt rout- 


, flying away in great con fuſton to ſecure them- 
ves. The horſe made as fait as they could 
xck again towards the north; but the foot ran 
e n oo the city, being cioſely purſued by ſome of 
e conquerors, who furouſly fl:w through all 
e ſtreet, doing ſuch terrible execution, that 
ere was nothing to be ſeen for ſome time but 
ood ard ſlaughter. 2 | 


led offi As ſoon as the lo d general had forced his way 
la E Pugh Sudbury gate, whilſt his party were kil- 
ſide g and ſlaving a'! they met with, he with ſome 


giments ran up te the fort royal, commanded 
colonel Drummond ; and being juſt about to 
- ſtorm 


| | 7 ) 

2 he firſt ventur ed thro. gh whole ſhowers of 

ho.. to offer the Scots quaitzr if they qvould 
, preſently 1ubmit, and deliver up the fort; which 
they retuſi g. to do he igon reduced it by force, 
a) d qui hout mercy put them all to the ſword, ig 
the number of 1500, men. In the mean time very 
ccnt:d:rable parties were ſent after the flying 
enemy, and the country every where roſe upon 


Gem. 5 i 
The lain in this battle were reckoned about 
4000, and che priſcners taken in the fight, and in 
the pu: ſuit, amounted to about ten 1000, ſo that 
near all were loſt, The chief of the priſoners 
were duke Hamilton, (brother of the late duke) 
who dicd ſoon after of his wounds; the earl ol 
Derby, avhorotlorg after was ſentenced to death 
and loſt his head at Boon ; the earles of Lauder. 
dale, Cariizarth, Rothes and Kelly; lord Sin- 


Chair, fir John, Packingion, fr Charles Cunning 


ham, ſir Ralph Clacr, major general Montęo- 
mery, mejor gencral Fiſcorty, Mr. Richa:d Fan- 
ſhaw, ſecretary to the king. the general of the 
_ exdnance, the adjutant general ot the foot ; be- 
 fides everal colonels anc o her inferior officers, 
_ There were alſ taken all their artillary and bag - 
gige, 158 colou se,, the king's ſtandard, his coach 
and hories, and ſeveral other things of great vie 
Ive, The king eſcape:l, and having wande:el 
ſome time in diigue about England, he at lal 
fund mans t» en berk, ard landed ſafely at 
- Diepe in France. Tuis great victory, whih 
«aus juſt] 1.cked upon as the dec · ſion of the grand 
cauſe be ue n he king ard the con man rwealt!, 
was obiaine. by geveral Cromwe 1 on, the 3d of 
Scptem cr, the ſame day we ve mon h that tic 
Sco hed ſuch a de feat giver th m by bis force 
at Dunbar as loſt chem tneir kingdom 
e e 
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19. Cromwell, having given this deadly 


ch low troall the king* s party, tiaid no longer 5 
ce, N orcefter, than to ſee the walls of it levellec 

[0 ich the ground, and the dikes filled with earth 3 - 
/ Wiereby tocurb the diſaffection of the inhabitants. 
his done, he marched up in a triumphant man- 
00 


er to London, driving 4 or 000 prifoners be- 
ore him. B=yond Ayleſbury, he was met by 
out our commiſiizners from the parliament, whom 
in bey ſent to pay him all the marks of honour 
hat Wind eteem. When he came to Acton, he was 
len Wolemnly met by the ſpeaker, and the reſt of the 
ke) Wnembers and the council of fate; and ſoon af- 
of Wh: by the lord- mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs, and 
10 zany pes ſons of quality, with the militia, and 
ler. zultitudes of people; who welcomed him with 
di0- Woud ſhouts and acclamations, and ſeveral vol- 
ing: Mies of great and ſmall ſhot. Whitelock ſays, 
te- Ne carried himſelf with great afability, and 
Fan- WMecming humility; and in all his diſcourſes 
the Wbour the buſineſs of Worceſter, would ſeldom 
be pention anything of himſelf, but the gallantry 
cers. f the officers and ſoldiers, and gave all the glo- 
bag · y of the action unto God. 
oach Wl After ſome ſmall repoſe, on the 16th of Sep- 
v. ember he took his place in parliament, where 
e:elWhe ſpeaker made a ſpeech to him, congratulating 
Lal Wis return after ſo many atchievements,and giving 
y at im the thanks of the houſe for his ſervices to the 
ri bom monwealth. On the ſame day, he, with his 


rand bief officers were featted in the city, wich all poſ- 
ealt', ble ſtate and pomp: and ſoon after two acts were 
3d ofWrawn up, that were much to his honour ; one for 
t tie ſolemn thankſgiving day, and the other for a 


forces early obſervaticnof the 34d of September, in all 
de three kingdoms, The parliament likewiſe 
ettled 4000 l. a year upon him out of the eſtats 
i the duke of LINED and the marquis 


of 


ml 
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of Worceſter, belides 2,500], per Annum former. 
ly granted. | 


20. Soon after the battle of Worceſter, the 


tle of Man, bravely defended by the heroick coun. 


teſs of Derby, and the iſle of Jerſey, that had been 
long maintained by Sir George Carteret, were 
both reduced to the parliament's obedience, They 
bad long fince been matters of Guernſey, except 
the chief fort, called Cornet-caſtle, which nad 
been a great while defended by Roger Burges, 
but was about the latter end of October ſurren- 
dered by him upon very good articles. And the 
Scilly iſles, which had been the chief harbour 


for the king's men of war, were ſome time before! 


reduced by a party of the parliament's fleet. 
Major-general Monk, whom the lord general 
had left in Scotland, to perfect the reduction of 
that kingdom, proceed ed in his work with very 
good ſucceſs, Before-the fight of Worceſter, he 
took Sterling, the chief ſtrength of the Scots; as 
alſo Dundee, with as terrible an execution 28 
Cromwell had before uſed at Tredagh; and ſur. 
priſed a convention of theScotch nobility ; among 
whom was old general Leſley, and ſent them pri. 
ſoners to London. The example that was made 
of Dundee, occaſioned ſuch a terror, that St. An- 
drew's, Aberdeen, Dunbarton, and Dunnoter cai- 
tles, with other towns, caltles, and ſtrong-holds 
either voluntarily declared for the conquerors, or 
turrendered upon ſummons. - Notwithſtanding 
this, the Scots made one attempt more, under 
Middleton, Huntley, Glencarne, and others in 
the Highlands; but they were ſoon ſuppreſſed 
and diſperſed by colonel Morgan: fo that the Eng: 
liſh extended their conqueſts through all parts 
of the kingdom, even as far as the iſles of Ork- 
ney and Shetland, which now APES to 
| them. 
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tions, which I have taken more at larpe from 


chat will be the ſuhj ect of another chapter. 
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them. After this, there was no more work for 
cur general in the field; who thereſore conti- 
rued about London woll of the remainder of 


his day $o 


21; Thus have we gone thro? Cromwell's 
wilitary iſe, and with as much brevity as poll- 
ble, except in two or three of the principal ac. 


the hiſtorians of the time. 11s next conqueſt 
was over the parliament who employed him, oy 
another ſort of warfare, in which he was no les 
expert and ſucceſsful than in the open field. But 
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4 View of Cromwell“, enn teavards Kin TRY 
Charles | | thou 

1. T cannot be denied that Cromwell, in: 4 


multitude of inſtances, appears to hay 
Cro! 
been a a great maker of 0: mulation : and if the 


the 
old maxim be true ©* that he who knows not hoy 30 
to diſſemble knows nor how to reign,“ we ſhal T 


und it was neceſſary for him to be ſo. This put 
us under A agg however, with regard to mai p 
ny of his actions, to find what were his real mo- 
tives and v. wb But if we may judge from a ſe. 
ries of the moſt probable circumſtances, we hart 
ro reaſon to think that he had at firit, or even fot 
a long time after he arriv'd at great power, 2% 
ſettled deſign 2gainſ the king's life. It was ow: 
ing to him indeed, that the king was ſeized a 
Holmby-houſe, contrary to the ſenſe, and withou! 
ihe knowledge of the parliament: but this was 
done with no other view than to get his majeſſ 
into the hands of the army, who were jealous oi 
the parliament, as the parliament were of them. 
For when the royal power was quite broken, 
and the royal perſon made a priſoner, miſundes. 
ſtandings began to ariie among the vitto:s, from 


Jing 
the ſoldiers arrogating more to themſelves than "M 
their maſters were willing to allow, On this ac; : 
count 1t was imagined, that they who could fe 


cure the king's perſon, might play him off againl 
the other party, and reſtore him upon their own 

the 
terms, Without any proviſion for the others. I 


was even ſaſpected at this time, that the parlis. 7 
ment had actually a defign of reitoring the king's ore 


authority, 
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x off authority, in order to make uſe of i, to ruin their 
| own army. But the chief officers were more tena- 
cious of the power they had acquired, and in par- 
ticular Cromwell, who was a member of parlia- 
„west as well as a general, than thus to reſign it 
"MM without any ſecurity to themſelves. It was 
thought neceſſary, therefore, in order to leſſen the 
1 parliament's authority, and increaſe their own, to 
© th Crow ae was the chief adviſer, as appears from 
* he teſtimony of Joyce, who atted i in the affair, 
A. ad is thus related. 
The animoſities between the parliament and 


oh army ſtill continuing and encreaſing, the agitators 
ng: © feared the parliament would now, for their own. 
* ſecurity, receive the king upon any terms, or ra- 
. ther put themſelves under his protection, that they 

1 10 might the better ſubdue the army and reduce them 
"Wl to obedience. Wherefore, being inſtigated there- 
- " "ito by Cromwell, they, on the 4th of June, ſent cor- 
* 1 {net Joyce, one of their body, with a party of horſe, 
N to take him out of the hands of the parliament-, 


commiſſioners, and bring him away to the army. 
Accordingly, Joyce about midnight drew up his 
horſe in order beforeHolmby-houſe,demandingen= 
trance. Col. Greaves, and major-gen. Brown, who 


8 Wal 
ajeſty 


us Ol 


N. being alarm'd, had doubled the guards, enquiring 
17. bis name and buſineſs; he ſaid his name was Joyce, 


a cornet in col. Whalley's regiment, and his bu- 


wy unels, n ſpeak with the king, Being aſk'd 
„ from whom, he ſaid, From myſelt; my errand 
« Jes the king, Imuſt and Iwill ſpeak with him.” 


Greaves and Brown commanded their men within 
Ito ſtand to their arms;.but they ſeeing them to be 
their fellow-ſoldiers of the ſame army, open'd the 


gain 
r OWN 
. 
arlia- 
3 * The cornet plac'd his centinels at the commiſſion- 


RR Der chamber. doors, and went himſelf by the back- 
— 6G | ſtairs 
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kad take this otherwiſe unwarrantable ſtep; of which 


gates, and ſhook hands with them as old friends. 
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ftairs directly to the king's bed- chamber. The ord: 
grooms being much ſurpriz'd, deſi r'd him to l and 
aſide his arms, and aſſur'd him, that ia the mornine to C 
he ſhould ſpeak with the king: but he, with ſword him 
and piſtol], inſiſted to have the door opened, and diff 
made ſo much noiſe, that it waked his majeſty, h Cr 
ſent him out word, that he would not riſe no him 
ſpeak with him till the morning:“ upon which gre 
the cornetretir'd in a huff. The king getting uit 
early in the morning, ſent for him, who with grea doi 
boldneſs told his majeſty, he was commanded ian 
remove him. Wherevpon the king deſired th det 
commiſſioners might be called; bat Joyce ſaie and 
they had nothing to do, but to return back to bav 
the parliament,” Being aſked for a fight of hi 1! 
inſtructions, he told his majeſty, „he ſhould ſe wo! 
them preſently ;*” ſodrawing up his troop in th 
inner court, Theſe, fir, ſaid he, are my inſtrue. 2 
tions,” The king having taken a good view of V*: 
them, and finding them to be proper men, wel an 
ö mounted and arm'd, told the cornet with a ſmile 2nc 
| his inſtructions were in fair characters, legible 7't< 
without ſpelling.” Joyce then preſſing the kin he 
20 go along with him, his majeity refuſed, unleſtbe 
the commiſſioners might attend him; to which t the 
cornet replied, „he was very indifferent, the ior 
might go if they would,” So the king, bein inf 
attended by the commiſſioners of the parliame cee 
went along with Joyce, and was that night co vil 
ducted by him to colonel Montague's houſe fe: 
Hinchinbrook, and the next night to ſir Jo pat 
Quts's, at Childerſley near Cambridge. Here Faiſ ub 
tax, Cromwell, Ireton, Skipton, and many othe . 8e. 
officers came to wait upon the king, and ſome me 
them kiſſed his hand, *Tis ſaid that Joyce be the 
ing told that the general was diſpleaſed with bi the 
for taking the king from Holmby, he anſwere 
that lieutenantzgen. Cromwell had given hig ter 
„% NE ordeal In 


The orders at London 20 do all that he had done;“ 
lay and indeed Fairfax now reſigned himſelf entitely 
ning to Cromwell's judgment, who led and governed 
vord him as he pleaſed. And though he was at firſt 
andi difiatisfied with this proceeding of Joyce, vet 
ho Cromwell foon appealed him, by repreſenting to 
no him, that oothing could have been done of 
hich greater advantage to the army and their generals, 
g up the church and State, than what Joyce had been 
grea doing: that the king was on the point of making 
ed u an accommodation with the parliament, who had 
3 the determined to fend colonel Greaves to fetch him; 
ſaid, 2nd if Joyce had not fetch'd him there would 
ck i have been an end to both officers and army, and 
f high all the pains they had taken for the publick goed 
d ſet would not only have been uſeleſs, but criminal.” we 
n thi 
tr uc- 2. Crom well's grand defign we are aſſur'd, 
ew of vas to hinder any conjunction, between the bing 
wel 21d the preſby terians, the army's greateſt enemies; 
mile and having now got bim into his hands, he ſpi- 
zible rited op an addreſs from the army, containing a 
kin charge of high treaſon againſt eleven members of 
unleW the houſe of commons, who were the heads of 
ch th the preſbyterian party. This had the deſir'd effect; 
the ior knowing this charge was rather to hinder their 
bein influencing the houſe, tian with a view of pro- 


men! 


t CON 
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ceeding capitally againſt them, they determin'd to 
withdraw themſelves voluntarily, and leave the 


uſe way of the houſe in the hands of the oppoſite 
Joh party; who, tho' called Independents, were made | 

> Failffl up of men of different perſuaſions, that were in 

/ otheMl general friends to the army. There was alſg a 


me. 


moderate party in the houſe, who uſually voted on 


ce bt 
th hit 
we rec 
en hi 
Or del 


the ſide of liberty, till they found What lengths 
they were like to be led. 

Having proceeded thus far, Cromwell's next in- 
tentions were to reſtore the king by means of the 
lndependenis, now the predominant party; think» 


ing 


„ K 
ing that liberty of conſcience would thereby be be: 
better ſecured, than it could be under a preſbtertan 48 
hierarchy. And the king himſelf began to think ine 
bis condition altered for the better, and to look 

upon the independent intereſt as more conſiſtent LY 
with epiſcopacy than the preſbyterian, becauſe it ''® 
might ſubſiſt under any form, which the other de. 
could not do. He was aiſo much more civilly MW © 
treated ſince his being in the army, than he was Jol 
before while the parliament's priſoner; for tho? he An. 
was obliged to attend the motion of the camp, he the 
. was every where allow'd to appear in ſtate and © 
\ luſtre, with his nobility about him, his chaplains 
in waiting, and all his ſervants in their proper 
; places. His majelty alſo received an addreſs {rom 
| the army, full of proteſtations of duty: which was 
ſet on foot by Cromwell and Ireton ; tho? to pre- 
vent the parliament's jealouſy of them, they were 
at firſt ſomewhat reſerved in their own behaviour; 
and even deſired to be excuſed from ſeeing, his 
majeſty often, and waved the ceremony of kiſſing 
his hand when before him, notwithſtanding all 
the addreſs which his majelty made uſe of, as ic 

_ perſons he knew couJd do him ſervice. 
After ſome time, however, Cromwell's bena- 
viour was more open and free; he viſited the king 
frequently, and had long conferences with him. 
Once in particular he is ſaid to have promis'd his 
majeſty, that if he and his party would ſit ſtill, 
and neither act nor declare againſt the army, he 
would reſtore him, and make him the greatell 
prince in Chriſtendom. 'Tho? in private, among s: 
his friends, he boaſted, ** that now he had got the le. 
king into his hands, he had got the parliament in ma 
his pocket,” His majeſty knew that Cromwell Nibe, 
| bore the greateſt ſway in the army, and finding * 
him not averſe to his intereſt, was ſo indiſcret as toe! 
lay to general Fairfax, upon his effering him his*<! 

e ſervice, 


1 


be ſervice, Sir, I have as good intereſt in the army 
an as vou. > Which expreſſion was taken very ill by 
nk ine general, and did the king no ſervice, 

ok 

7 3. But note ithſtending the king's indiſcre- 
it tion, Cromwell was certainly in earneſt as to his 


her defign of a reſtoration, tho” he durſt notopenly a- 
yves it. This was evident from his meſſage to ſit 
vag John Berkeley, who was ſent over by the que2: 

he and the prince to promote an agreement between 
he the king and the army. Sir Allen Appeſley tie 
and meſſenger, was ordered to inform fir John, that 
1ir; 8 © Cromwell well remembered what he had once 
pet heard him ſay, concerning the difficulty of intro- 
rom ducing a popular government, againſt the king, 
was Ml the nobility and gentry, the preſbyterians, and the 


pre- benids of the nation; and that therefore it wouſd 


be well for the independents to do what the preſ- 


were 
our; byterians had long pretended to, and reſtore the 
> his king and people to their juſt and antient rights; 
ung! is being the only way to obtain truſt and power 
all ſor themſelves, as much as ſubjeQts are capable of; 
as 10 whereas, if they aimed at more, ic would be at- 
ended with a a great hatred, and their own deſtruc- 
beha- Mien. That tho? Cromwell, when ſir ri John held 
king fi diſcourſe, only gave him the heaa ng, yet he 
him. ad ſince found by experience, that II, or the 
d his greateſt part of it, was reaſonable, and he was 


till, 


reſolved to act accordingly, as might be perceiv- 


„, he ed by what had already paſſed; deſiriag that the 


eateſtdueen and the prince would not condemn his 
mong Party, but ſuſpend their opinion of them, and 
ot the {Mtte!r intentions, till their future carriage {hould 
ent innate full proof of their integrity, of which 
nwell hey had alre3dy given ſome teſtimony. 

ading 4nd when, after leave obtained from Crom- 
t as to well, ür John came to wait on the king, Crom— 
m hiswell confirmed with his C own mouth all rat Gr 
TVICE, | _ Allen 
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Allen had reported, with this addition, ** that 
he thought no man could enjoy his life and eRate 
quietly, unleſs the king bad his right; which, ſay, 
he, we have already declared to the world in pe. 
neral terms, and will more particularly very ſoon, 
when we ſhall comprize the ſeveral intereſts of 
the royaliſts, preſbyterians, 2nd independents, 2 

far as they are conſiſtent with one another.“ And 
ſome time after fir John meeting him at Reading, 
as he was coming from the king at Cave:ſham, 
Cromwell told him, ** that he had lately ſeen th: 
tendereſt fight that ever his eyes beheld ; the in. 
terview between the king and his cnildren,?? Ife 
even wept while he mentioned it, and added, 
* that never was man ſo abuſed as himſelf in 
the ſiniſter opinion he had of the king, whom h: 
now thought the moſt upright and conſcienti. 
ous man in the three kingdoms :** concluding 
with this wiſh, „that God would be pleaſed to 
look upon him according to the ſincerity of hi: 


heart towards the king.” 


aſſurance of the army, who had chang'd 


4. Indeed the army in general, as well a: 
Cromwell, appeared at this time very zealous for 
the king's intereſt ; and yet they ſeemed to ſul- 
pect the reality of one another's intentions. Some 
of the principal agitators whiſpered their ſuſpi 
cions of the lieutenant-general to Berkeley, but 
they appeared to be ſuſpicious only; every one 
confeſſing, that if Cromwell and Ireton were nc: 
hearty for the king, they were compleat diſlem- 
bler: s and what room could there be to 1migine 
this, when propoſals were actually drawn up by 
Ireton for a reconciliation, by which epiſcopacy 
was not to be aboliſhed, nor the militia taken 
trom the crown; when thev both preſſed the king 
to conſeut to them without delay, there being no 


more 
than 


BIW 


than once. Cromwell, in particular, was fo 
eatneſt in the affair, that he blamed Ireton's 
tate WW flow nes in per fectipg the propoſals. and his back= 
wardne(s in coming up to his majeſty's ſenſe; 
ge. telling fir John Berkeley, on the other hand, 
oh that he wifhed he would act more frankly, 
and not tie himfelf up to narrow principles; be- 
cauſe there was great room to think that the ar- 
y would not perfilt 1 in their good intentions to- 
wards the king.“ 

About the ſame time arrived Mr, Aſhburnham, 
yon the like meſſage as tir ]chn Berkeley, This 
ventleman ſoon got acquaintcd with col. Whalley, 
ho commanded the guard that attended the 
ing; and alſo with Cromwell and Ire:cn, who 
emed greatly to come into his meaſures, ſo as 
ven to raiſe a jealouſy in the army of their car- 


enti- Wing on a ſeparate treaty. ' But all theſe pro- 
ding 100g circumſtances were ſoon defeated, merely 
2d to dy che imprudence of his majeſty, and thoſe about 
f his im; as WE (hall {ee by what follows, 

2 5. The parliament feared nothing ſo much as 
1 ax conjunction between the king and the army: 
us food now there was ſuch an appearance of it, that 
o ſul. nany of the king? 8 friends, chro? an intemperate 
Someggeal, made it the ſubject of their triumph. Here- 
ſuſpi pon the two houſes ſent a committee w his ma- 
7, but ty, with an addreſs of another ſtrain than they 
y 0" WFad .lately uſed, making many proteſtations of 
re neige, and declariag, „that if he was not in all 
iſſem⸗ ſpecte treated as he ought to be, and 2s he de- 
1181" red, it was not their fault, who were deſirous 


up bye might” be at full liberty, and do what he 
| ould.” The army, at the ſame ime, was not 
ren ithout jealouſy that the king hearkencd to ſome 


e king cret propoſitions trom the pre ſbytei an party, and 
* 5 chgned to make an abſolute breach between the 
mor 


parliament 
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parliament and the army; which occaßoned lre. 
ton to ſay to him, Sir, you have an intention 
to be arbitrator between the parliament and us, 
and we mean to be ſo between you and the par- 
liament.”” In the mean time the king finding 
himlelf courted on all hands, was ſo confident of 
his own importance, that he imagined himſelf 
able to turn the ſcale on which ſide he pleaſed, 

This high conſideration of himſelf, which was 
one of king Charles's greateſt foibles, was the 
occalion that when the propoſals were brought 
to him from the army, and his concurrence to 
them humbly deſired, he entertained their com- 


 mithoners with haughty and diſobliging lan- 


guage; declaring, ** that no man ſhould ſuffer 


for his ſake ; (there being juſtice required on ſome. 


of his evil adviſers) and that he repented of no. 
thing ſo much, as that he paſſed the bill againſt 
the ear] of Stafford: alſo, that he would have 


the church of England eſtabliſh'd by the propo- 


ſals;“' there being nothing in them concerning 
church government. Theſe propoſals however 
were much more moderate than thoſe ſent to him 
from the parliament: but he unhappily thought 
that they ptoceeded only from the neceſſity chey 
had of him; and in diſcouring with the com- 
miſſioners, would frequently uſe ſuch expreſſions 
as theſe: © You cannot do without me; you 
will fall to ruin unleſs I ſuſtain you.“ This 
kind of proceeding greatly aſtoniſhed his own 
Party, as well as the deputies from the army; 
whereupon he began tv ſoften his diſcourſe, but 
it was too late; for colonel Rainſborough, who 
ſeemed leaſt of all to deſire an accommodation, 
had retired from the conference, and going im- 


mediately to the army, had given them to un- 


derſtand what treatment their commilfoners and 
propolals had met with. 
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t may not be amiſs, on this occaſion, to intra- 
duce part of Dr, Wellwood's character of this un- 
happy prince, in which he ſeems to have had ſome 

ie w tothe preſent affair. After telling us,“ that 
tf king Charles had any perſonal faults, they were 
much overweighed by his virtues; but that an 
immoderate defire of power, beyond what our 
conſtitution allow'd of, was the rock he ſplit up- 
on.” The doctor adds, „there was another error 
that ron thro' the whole management of his af- 
fairs, both domeſtick and publick, and which oc- 
caſioned a great part of his misfortunes: he ap- 
peared many times ſtift and poſitive, in denying 
at firſt what he granted afterwards out of time, 
and too late to give ſatisfsction; which encou- 
aged intereſted perſons to alk more than they 
thought of at firit, and loſt him the fruits of his 
former conceſſions: ſo that in the whole conduct 
of his life he verified. this maxim, that errors in 


government have ruined more princes than their 
perſonal vices,” 


6. To proceed with our hiſtory ; There hap- 
pened, about the time we are now upon, an in- 
ſurrection in the city of London, occaſioned by 
tne parliament's voting the city militia, through 
Cromwell's influence, into other hands than their 
own, The mob that was got down to Welimin- 
iter on this occaſion, not only obliged both 
houſes to revoke their ordinance, but forced them 
to pais a vote that the king mould come forthi- 
with to London, and be invited thither with ho- 
rour, freedom, and ſafety.” This violence put 
upon them, occaſioned ſeveral of the members, 
and in particular the ſpeakers of both houſes, to 
repair with ſpeed ta the army, and offer up their 
complaints, The army could not have deſtred a 
preater advantage than this gave them, who 
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chere fore recetved the members with al! the ap. 
pearances of reſpect, profeſſed their ſubmitlion 1 


differences in the army itſelf. The agitaton, 


agents. The doors of theſe cor,manders, they 


_ diſcourſes, and informed the king's party 
them, ſpeaking thus to Aſhburnham and Berke 


of the ſincerity of my intentions; and if Iam noi 


— — — 


1 


the parliament, and declared, that they would 
re-eſtabliſh them. in their full power, or periſh in 
the attempt.“ Nor did they fail of their pro. 
miſe ; for tho” the houſes had choſen new ſpeak. 
ers, and paſſed ſeveral votes according to the mind 
of the citizens, yet all thoſe proceedings were dis 
annull'd upon the army's coming to London ; the 
members were reſtored, and every thing fcttle( 
apain as the officers, or rather as Cromwell, why 
governed all the reſt, would have it. 


But the city being ſubdued, and the par: 
liament and army ſeemingly united, there aroſe 


whole riſe we ſhall mention elſewherc, were no 
longer inclined to an agreement with the king, 
and declared their diſcontent at the intimacy kep! 
up by Cromwell and Ireton with his majelly'; 


ſaid, were open t the royaliſts, and ſhut to thei 
own {oldiers, Cromwell was very anesTy at theſe 


ley: If I am an honeſt man, I have ſaid enoupl 


nothing ts enough ; therefore I conjure you, 2 

you tevder the king's ſervice, not to come fo fre 
queatly to my quarters, but to ſend your bulſineis 
in private; the ſuſpicion of me being grown { 
great, that I am afraid to be in them myſelf." 


Thus the agitators, who were ſet up at firſt b 9 
Cromwell, to oppoſe the parliament's deſign MIpir 
diſbanding, began now to be very troubleſome rm 
him, and at lalt obliged him to abandon the king Hor . 
interelt, in order to make his peace with them, kin 
&erthe . having addreſs'd themſelveHtors 


3 
again to the kipg, Cromwell found means to pre- 
vent his treating with them, and got it inſinvated, 
« that if the king would aſſent to their propoſals, 
Jower than thoſe of the parliament, the army 
would ſettle him again oa his throne.”” His ma- 
jelly, upon this, inſtead of liſtening to the par- 
liament, deſired a perſonal treaty on the propoſals 
of the army, With this the officers were well 
pleaſed; and Cromwell and Treton, with others 
of their party, preſſed his majeſty's defires in the 
houſe with great earneſtneſs. But ſo far were 
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rous oppoſition, and loſt molt of their friends in 
parliament, where they were now look'd upon 
as betrayers of the cauſe. The army likewiſe, 
which then lay about Putney, were no leſs diſ- 
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tators complained openly in council, both of the 
king and the malignants, about declaring, ** that 
ſince the king had rejected thejr propoſals, they 
were no farther engaged to him, but were now 
io conſult their own ſaſety, and the public good: 
and having the power devolved upon them by 
deciſion of the ſword, and being convinced that 
monarchy was inconſiſtent with the good of the 
nation, they reivived to uſe their endeavours to 
reduce England to a commonwealth.” They alſo 


5 Neſigned to ha ve ſeized Aſhburnham and Berkeley, 
5 4 the king's agents, and to wreſt the ing cut of 
"i the hands of the two traitors, as they called 
\ | 


Cromwell and Ireton. 
ſelf. bi 
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8. Cromwell was ſo terriſy'd with theſe 
things, that he thought it neceſſary to bring the 
my to a general rendezvous; knowing that moit 
of the great officers were ſtill well affected to the 
king, and diſliked theſe proceedings of the agita- 
tors, whoſe power he hoped by that means te 
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they from ſucceeding, that they met with a vigo- 


ſatisfied with their proceedings; lo that the agi- 
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ſuppreſs. The apitators, in the mean time, en. 
cEavoured 20 prevent the rendezvous, and to ger 
the king into their own hands, But Cromwell 
Was too hard for them all: for finding how mat. 
ters were like to go, be acquainted the king with 
his danger, and affuring him of his real ſervice, 
adviſed him to eſcape where he might be more 
iecure, His majeſiy tock the general's connſe), 
and leaving Hampton-court, where he then re. 
lided, made away ſer the ifle of Wight, accom pac 
died by Berkeley, Athburnhain, and ſome others, 
"They were well received by colonel Hammond, 
the governor, who met the king at Titchfeld, 
and conducted kim forwards in his own perſon, 
Cromwell ſoon receivec ettets of the fling's at. 
rival, which he cammunicated to the parliament, 
and thereby removed the Conſternation they were 
before in on account of his eſcape. And lord 
Ciarendon remarks, that he made the relation d 
this matter wt.h ſo unuſual a gaety, thag all men 
concluded, his majeſty was where Cromwell de. 
fred he-ſhould be, 5 „ 
The agitators now declared openly againſt the 
king, and againſt the continuance of the preſent 
Parliament; requiring that a new one might be 
elected, by a more equal diſtribution of the coun- 
ties, cities, and boroughs. A great par; of the 
army came over to them, who were dittinguiſhed 
by the name of levellers: and at the general ren. 
dezvous, they that were of that party wore every 
one a paper in his hat, with theſe words written 
upon it, ** the rights of England, and the con. 
ſent of the people.“ And tho? Cromwell, by his 
ſingular addreſs and extraordinary courage, did 
for the preſent quell this ſpirit in the army; ye! 
ſo apprehenſive was he of the ſecret remains. of it, 
and the conſequences that might hence enſue, and 
io weaty was he of treating with the King to no 
5 : | Purpole. 
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„en. purpoſe, br he ſoon altered his conduct to both 0 
o geiparties, and. reconciled himſelf to the onc, v — 
wellMWabandoning the other. | 
Mat. Yi 


within 9. To vindicare Cromwell, as much as poſ- 9 
vice fible, in the affair of leaving the king, I ſhall in- : | 
t or! fert the ſubſtance of what is collected on this head, 

1 ſel, by the anonymous author of Cromwell's life. He 


n re. Niells us from Ludlow, that cclonel Hammond and 
pe. mr. Aſhburnham had frequent conferences with 
her: |ſthe king, who made ſuch promiſes to Hammond, 


54, 
feld, 
ron. 


hat he expreſs*d his earnelt deſire that the army 
might reſume their power, and rid tlemſelves of 
the agitators, whoſe authority, he ſaid, he never 


's ar-Wiked. To this end he ſent one mr. I ravzbton, 
nen is chaplain, to the army, to adviſe them to make 
v-ereuſe of the late ſucceſs againſt the agitators ; and 


lord oon after he preſs'd the king to ſend ſome of thoſe. 


on ho attended on him, to the army, with letters 
meinhof compliment to Fairfax, and others of greater 
| de. confhdence to Cromwell! and Ireton. He alſo 


rote to them himſelf, ** conjuring them by their 
engagements, their honour and conſcience to 
ome to a ſpeedy. agreement with the king and 
ot to expoſe themſelves to the fantaſtick giddi- 
eſs of the agitators.” Sir John Berkeley was 
appointed by the king, in purſuance of Ham- 
mond's advice, to go to the army; who taking 
ith him mr. Henry Berkeley his couſin, went 
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eve er with a paſs from the governor of Cowes: Be- 
rittenWng on his way towards the army, he met mr. 
con. Mraughton on his return between Bagſhut and i 
2y hisMWindſor, who informed him, that he had no 7 


4 > 


„ dit ood news to carry back to his majeſty, the ar- 
; yet having enter'd into rew ereſcbutions coficern- 
cf ir, Wag his perſon. He was not gore much farther, 
„ andetore he was met by covet Joyce, who told 
to nom, „“ that he was aſtoniſhed at his deſign, of 
role > v8 3 going 
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going to the army, for it Had been debated 

amor git the agitators, whether in juſtification of 
then. ſelves, the king ſhould be brought to atrial;" 
of which opinion he declared himſelf to be. Sir 
John, however, determined to goto the army, and 
being arrived at Windſor, went to general 
Fairfax's quarters, where the officers were al. 
ſembled. Being admitted, he delivered his let. 
ters to the general, who receiving them, ordered 
him to withd. aw, Having waited about half an 
hoer, he was called in, when the general, with 
ſome ſeverity io his looks, told him, that they 


were the parliament's ztmy, and therefore coul! 


ſay nothing to the king's motion about peace, 
but muſt refer thoſe matters, and the king's let- 
ters, to their Confideration, Sir John then look. 


ed upon Cromwell, Ireton, and the reſt of his 
zequaintance; but they ſaluted him very coldly, 
and ſhewing him colonel-Hammond's letter to 


them, ſailed with diſdain upon it. 

Finding himſelf thus diſappointed, Berkeley 
went io his lodging: where having laid two 
houra without any company, he at laſt ordered 
his ſervant to po out, and ſee if he could find 


any of his acquaintance, The ſervant going 


out, met with one who was 2 general: officer, 


. bid him tell his matter, that he would meet 
him ar ſuch a place at midnight. They being 


accordinply met, the officer acquainted Berkele 
in general, that he had no good news to tell hin, 
and then proceeded to particulars, ſaid, “ You 
know, that I'and my friends engaged ourſelve 
10 yo, that we were zealous for an agreement, 


ant if the. reſt are not ſo, we-are-abus'd:; that 


knce the tumults in the army, we did millrul 
Cromwell and Ireton ; whereof I informed you. 
I come now 10 tell yOu; that we miltruftineither, 
and that we. ate. tetolved, notwithftanding, ou! 
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my to their ſenſe; and if all failed, 
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engagement, to deſtroy the king and his poftc- 
ite; to which purpole Ireton has made two pro— 
politions this afternoon ; one that you ſhould be 
ſent priſoner to London; the other, that none 
ſhould ſpeak with you upon pain of death; and 
I do now hazard my life by doing it. The way 
deſigned to ruin his majeſty, is to fend Soo of the 
moſt diſaffected in the army to ſecure his perſon, 
end then to bring him to a trial; ana 1 dare 
think no farther. This will be done in ten 
days; and therefore, if the king can eſcape, let 
him do it as he loves nis life.“ 

Sir Joha being exceedingly troubled at this re- 
lation, aſk'd his friend the reaſon of this change, 
ſeeing the king had done all things in compliance 
with the army, and the office's were become ſu- 
perior ſince the laſt rendezvous. Whereupon be 
gave him this account: That tho' one of the 
mutincers was ſhot to death, eleven more impri— 
ſon'd, and the reſt in appearance over-awed ; yet 
they were ſo far from being ſo iti reality, chat two. 
thirds of ahe army had been ſince with Cromwell 
and Ireton, to Jet them know, that though they 
were ſure to periſh in the enterprize, they. ihould 
leave nothing unattempted tobring the whole ar- 
they would 
make a diviſion in the army, and unite with any 
who would aſſiſt them in the dettruction of their 
oppoſers. That Cromwell and Ireton reaſoned 
thus with themſelves, ** If the army divide, the 
greateſt part will join with the preſbyterians, and 
will molt probably prevail to ohr ruin; or we 
mall be obliged in ſuch a manner to apply our 
ſelves to the king, as rather to beg than offer any 
aſſiſtance; which if the king hall give, and beſo 
ſortunste as to prevail, if he ſhail then pardon 
us, it will be all we can expect, and. more than 
we can allure ourſelves of:“ and thereupon can- 
4 33 Ny cluded, 
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cluded, that if they could not bring the army to 
their ſenſe, it was beſt to comply with :nem, a 
diviſion being utterly deſtructive to both, . _ 

In purſuance therefore of this reſolution, Crom. 
well empi. yed all his thoughts and endeavours to 
make his peace with the party that was molt ſet 
_ againſt the king, He alſo ſent comfortable mel. 
ſages to the priſoners he had ſeiz'd At the late 
rendezvous, aſſuring them, that nothing ſhuuld 
be done to their prejudice ;z and by theſe and the 
like arts, he ieee his reconciliation with the 
levelling party. 

Sir John Berkeley returning to his lodging, dif- 
patch'd his couſin to the iſle of Wightwith two 
letters; one tocolonel Hammond, giving a gene. 
ral account, and doubtful. judgment of affairs in 
the army; another in cypher, with à particular 
relation of the conference he hac with the fore. 
mentioned officer, and a ſupplication to his ma- 
jeſty, to think of nothing but his immeaiate el 
cape, The next morning he ſent colonęe! Cook 
to Cromwell, to acquaint him that he had letters 
and inſtructions to him from the king; but Cre m- 
well returned him anſwer by the meflenger, ** that 
he durſt not ſee him, it being very dargeroes to 
them both;“ aſſuring him, „that he would ſerve 
the king as long as he could do it without his own 
ruin; but defired,, tat it might not be expected 
that he ſhould periſh for his jake.“ 

Taus we have ſeen the motives that prevailed 
on this famous general to abandon the king's inte- 
reſt, And much the ſame account is given by 
Salmonet, who will not at all be ſuſpetted of be- 
ing partial to Cromwell: ſo that if he hitherto 
acted ſince rely in his deſign to ſerve the king, as 
is molt probable, they who charge him with hav- 
ing contrived bis cuin from the beginning cf the 
civil wars, aſcribe io him more ambitious views 
than 
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than he realy had, 
enough, and as good as any man at the art of diſ- 
umulation: but certainly nothing hinders, but a 
great diſſembler may ſometimes be in earneſt; 
end his ambition might be gratified by the private 
treaty that was ſuppoſed to be carried on between 


— 


191 


He was indeed ambitions 


him and the king, by ſtipulating ſuch honors and 
auvancements for himſelf and family, as reito= 
ning the king to his throne might reaſonably lay 
claim to. . | 


10. And here we cannot omit another ace 
count, that is given by ſome, of Cromwell's fall- 
ng off from the king, and deſerting his intereſt, 
They tell us, there was a report, that Crom- 
weil made a private article wich the king, that if 
his majeſty cloſed with the army's propotals, he 
ſhould be made earl of Eſſex, knight of the gar- 


ter, and firſt captain of the horſe-guards; and 


Ireton was to be made lieatenant of Ireland. 
Other honours and employments were likewiſe 
/1pulated for Cromwell's family and friends, 
But the king was ſo uxorious, that he would da 


nothing without the advice of his qugen, who 


not liking the propoſal, he ſent a letter to ac- 


quaint her, that tho? he allented to the army's 


propoſals, yet if by ſo doing he could procure 
peace, it would be eaſier then to take off Crom- 


well, that now ke was the head that governed the 


army.“ Cromwell, who had his ſpies upon every 
motion of the king, intercepted this letter, and 
tiereupon reſolved never to trutt the king more. 


This is ſaid to have happened before the king left 
Hampton-court: for upon this, they tell us, Com- 


well fearing he could not manage bis dengns, if 
tne king were ſo near the parliament 2s Hamp- 


t:1-Court, gave him private information, that he. 


> in uo ſafety there, by realon 6f the hatred 
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( 92) 
which the apitators bore him; and that he would vpar 
be more ſecure in the iſle of Wight. HereuponWM,;vh 
the king, whilſt the parliament and the Scotch: 
commiſſioners were debating on his anſwer kae 


their propoſitions, made his eſcape as beiore te. None 


11. Apgreeable enough to this account is the fell 
relation given by the author of the memoirs olinn 
ihe lord Broghill, of a converſation that paſſea be. Nat t. 
tween the ſaid lord and Cromwell, whilit he. wa ſhut 
in Ireland, in 1650, He informs us, that theo g 
lord Broghill being in diſcourſe with Cromwell die 
and Ireton, fell upon the ſubjeR of the king'sflthe 
death. Cromwell ſaid, that it the king had fol. Nano 
lowed his own mind, and hai had truſty ſervanu she 
"about him, he had fooled them all: adding, che 

we had once an inclination to have come toMWroſc 
terms with him, but ſomething that happenedMWhor 
drew us off from it,” Ihe lord Broghill ſeeing 
they were both in a good humour, aſked them, 
why, if they were inclined to cloſe with him, 
they had not done it? Upon which Cromwell 
frankly told him, The reaſon of our inclina- 
tion to come to terms with him, was, we found 
| the Scots and preſbyterians began to be more 
powerful. than we, and were ſtren uouſly endea- 
vouring to ſtrike up an agreement with the king, 
and leave us in the lurch; wherefore we thought 
to prevent them by offering more reaſonable con- 
ditions. But while we were buſied with theſe 
thoughts, there came a letter 0 us from one of 
our ſpies, who was of the king's bed-chamber, ac- 
quainting us, that our final doom was decreed that 
day: what it was he could not tell, hut a letter 
was going to the queen with the contents of it, 
Which letter was ſewed up in the ſkirt of a faddle, 
and the bearer of it would come with the ſaddle, 


» upon 
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onli e pon bis head, about ten o' lock the following 
upon pight, to the Blue Boar Inn 11 Holborn, where he 
:orchyis to take horſe for Dover. The meſſenger 
er to 


knew nothing of the letter in the ſaddle, but ſome 
one in Dover did. We were then at Windlor ; 
and iminediately upon our receipt of the letter 
from our ſpy, lreton and I reſoived to take a truſty 
fellow with us, and in troopers habits to yo to the 
inn; which accordingly we did, and fer our men 
at the gate of the inu to watch, The gate was 
ſhut, but the wicket was open, and our men [taid 
$0 give us notice when any one came with a ſad- 
die upon his head. Ireton and ] ſatin a box near 
the wicket, and called for a can of beer, and then 
another, drinking io that diſguiſe till ten o'clock, 
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vants WE when our centinel gave ue notice that the man with 
Jing, che ſaddle was come: upon which we immediately 
1e tofMroſe.; and when the man was leading out his 
enedM horſe ſaddled, we came up to him with our {words 
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drawn, and old him we were to ſearch all who 
went in and out there; but as he looked like an 
Ihoneſt fellow, we would only ſearch his ſaddle ; 
which we did, and found the letter we looked 
for; and opening it, read the contents, in which 
the king acquainted the queen, that he was now 
courted by both the factions, the Scots pretbyte- 
rians, and the army; that which of them bid 
faireſt for him ſhould have him; that he thought 
he could cloſe ſooner with the Scots than the 
other, Upon which we ſpeeded to Wiadſor, and 
finding we were not likely to have any tolerable 
terms from the king, we immediately reſolved to 
ruin him.“ 


{ that For a concluſion, 1 ſhall ſet down what dr Wel- 
etter wood in his memoirs, obſerves concerning the 
»f ir, matter. As everything, ſays he, did contribute 
date, WM to the fall of king Charles I. ſo did every thing 
d ile, Ml contribute to the rile of Cromwell, and as there 
upon | | Was 
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withal fo preat a diſſembler, and ſo falſe a man 
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was no deſign at firſt againſt the king's life, ſoit i, 97 
probable chat Cromwell had no thoughts, forall. 
long time, of ever arriving at what he afterwards Hot 
was. It is known he was once in treaty with the Hue. 
king, after the army had carried his majeſty away .es 
from Holmby-houſe, to have reſtored him to the ig, 
throne; which probably he would have done, ite 
the ſecret had not been likely to take vent, by FN 
the indiſcretion of ſome about the king; whiciM..; 
_ puſhed Cromwell on to prevent his own, by they... 
ruin of the king,” t 
| = 
22, However it was, (for theſe things mol 6 
ſtill remain under ſome contuſion)it is certain, tha 
a few days after the king's departure from Hamp.W . 
ton-court, and after it was known he was in the... 
iſle of Wight, there was a meeting of the general TP 
officers of the army at Windſor, where Cromwell Han 
and Ireton were preſent, to conſider what ſhoult]i, . 
now be done with the king: and it was reſolved MW... 


that he ſhould be proſecuted for his life as a er.. h 
minal perſon. This reſolution, however, was ali 
great ſecret, whereof the parliament had not tht 
leaſt notice or ſuſpicion ; but was, as it had been 
led on by degrees to what it never deſigned. 

It is very well known that after this time 
Cromwell was no more a friend to the king. Fo 
hen his majeſty refuſed to ſign the four famou 
| bills that were ſent him by the parliament, as pre 
 Isminary to a treaty, there was no-body in th. 
houſe that turn'd this refuſal] mote to his diſadM. 
vantage than Cromwell; who declared, the 
the king was a man of great underſtanding ; - by 


that he was not to be truſted,” And to confi 
What he ſaid, he rehearſed ſeveral particulars d 
the king's behaviour whilſt he was in the army 
concludin 8, 6s that they might trouble tnemfelv: 
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jo farther with ſending propoſitions to the king, 
but enter into thoſe counſels that were neceſſary 


owards the ſettlement of the kingdom.“ Which 
notion being ſeconded by thoſe of his party, pro- 


jJuced that memorable vote, that no more ad- 
ireiſes or applications ſhould be made 19 thr 


ing, nor any meſlage. received from him, un- 
er the penalty of high treaſon.” And ſome 
riters go fo far as to aſſert, that Cromwell 


nd ireton were ſo bold in this debate, as to 


areaten not only the king, but even the parlia- 

ent, if they gave the army any farther grounds 
pf jealouſy ; and that Cromwell at the end of 
us ſpeech, clapped his hand upon his ſword. 


13. But the ſecond civil war breaking ot 
oon after, Cromwell and the army were obliged 
o temove from London, and the pteſpyteriens bee 
zan again to prevail in the houſe, , The vote of 
o addreſſes was repealed, and a perional treaty 
yas reſolved on with the king, Cromwell wrote 
ſo his friends about theſe proceedings, but to no 
purpoſe; which made him uſe ali expedition to 
iniſt his buſineſs in the north, that he might 
eturn to the parliament, and reſtrain the preſby« 
erian party, But while the treaty w2s on foot, 
he main army under Fairfax preſented their large 
emonſtrance to the parliament, adviſing them 
o reſume the affair of no addreſſes, and to fix a 


eatative might be choſen, They defired © that 
he parliament would lay aſide al} further pro- 
eedings in this treaty, and return to their vates 
f no addreſſes: that the king might come no more 


o government, but be brought co juſtice, as the 


apital cauſe of all the evils in the kingdom; that 
day might be ſet for the prince and the duke of 
York to appear, and anſwer to ſuch things as 

| bf: might 


ime for their own diſſolution, that a new reptC- , 
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might be laid to their charge; and if they faile 
herein, they might be declared traitcr<; that a 
end night be pot to this parliament, and new 
rep'eſentatives of the people choſen, for the po. 
verning and preſerving the whole body of the 
mation; hat no king might be hereafter admitted, 
but u on election of, and in trult of the people, 
&c.“ Ia concluſion they preſs theſe things 
good for this and ner kingdoms, and hope n 
will not be taken ill becauſe from an army, and 
| fo ſervants, when their -maſters are ſervant, 
and truſtees for the kingdom.“ 
Phis put the houſe into preat confuſion, eſpe. 
Cially as the king, about the ſame tim, was re. 
moved from colonel] Hammond, ard committel the 
to colonel Ewer at Hurit-caltl-, They voted thai: 
this action was without their conſent, and ſhouidMlna 
be enquired into; and ſome elde e member, 
moved, that the army, which was row & l 
Windſor, might be declared traitors, if they pte e- 
ſumed to march nearer London than they were Ha! 
preſent; and that an impeachment of high trealanc 
ſon mrght be drawn up againſt the principal ot ito 
cers of it.“ Hereupon the general marched ci 
rely to Lor don, and quartered at Whitehall 
placivg the ocher chief men in the great houſe 
thereabouts, in order to territy the parliament, 
But the commons, notwithſtanding this, carrie 
it by a majority upon the queſtion, ** that his mi 
jeſty*s conceſſions were a ſufficient ground to pro 
ceed upon, for the ſettlement of the peace of Hi 
kingdom; and appointed a committee to tren 
with the general. Fairfax, however, inſtead o 
holding a conference, ordered ſome regiment 
down to Weſtminſter, who ſet guards upon all th 
avenues to the parliament houſe, ſeized one ant 
forty of the mem bers as they were entering, and 
10 entrance to A hundred more; whereupc 
as 
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ſailed | 5 
1at anWlthe reſt of the preſbyterians declining to come, 
ate te honſe was left in poſſeſſion of about an hun- 
e pc. dred and fifty, And the night after this inter- 
f the ruption Cromwell arrived in town, and the next 
itted day took his place in patliament. 

*Opie, It is generally tuppoſed that Cromwell, tho? 


Woe 
Pe n 
„ and 
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abſent, influenced the late proceedings, and that 
It was by his ad vice and direction that the remon- 
france of the army was drawn up, and ; reſented 
to the houſe. Tis certain that both he and Ilre- 
ton could manape the general in whatever they 
pleaſed, However, Cromwell, upon his arrival 
as te. declared, that ““ he had not been acquainted with 
mitte me deGgn of purging the houſe; but that fince 
d thai: was done, he was very glad of it, and would 
ſhouWmaintain it. 
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14. The remnant of the noofe immediately re- 
newed their votes of non-addrefſes, and annull'd 
a thofe that introdue'd and ſucceeded the treaty; 
and particularly reſolv'd that the king's anſwer 
to their propoſitions was not fatisfatory, Soon 
after which a motion was made to proceed capi- 
tz!!y againft the king; when Cromwell ſtood. up 
and declared, ** that if any man mov'd this upon 
deſign he ſhould think him the greateſt traitor in 
the world ; bur fince providence and neceſſity had 
aſt chem upon it, he would pray to God to bleſs, 


to profitheir counſels, though he was not prepar'd to 
of tive them advice.” - ae 
o tre | ſhall pafs over all the affairs of the king's 
tead 


rial as a matter commonly known ; but muſt not 
dmit what biſhop Burnet relates, that com miĩſſio- 
ers were ſent from Scotland to proteſt againſt 
ne auuttiog the king to death, They laid indeed a 
g, zRreat load upon the king; but by a clauſe in the 
rev poulKcovenant, to which they had ſworn, by the terms. 
pon which Scotland had engaged in the waz, 
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and by the folemn declarations that they 7 ad foffiroior 
often publiſhed to the world, they were obligedſſlot 0! 
they ſaid, to be faithful to the preſervation fil T. 
Nis majeſty? s perſon. Cromwell undertook tffſſking 
anfwer them, by ſhewing, ** that 3 breach ofſrca! 
truſt in a king ought to be puniſhed more thanfſWbeen 
any other crime whatever: that they had ſwornggthe) 
to the preſervation of the king's perion, only as 
defence of the true religion, but that when theſſWnoarl 
true religion was obſtructed by the king thenfſſpn u 
oath was no farther obligatory : tbat the cove-ſiÞoth 
nant did bind them to bring all malignants, in- Herro 
cendiaties, and enemies to the cauſe, to condignMMgooc 
puniſhment ; and thai thoſe to whom public ju. ng 
tic- had been done, as in the matter of Montroſe, ble 
were in compariton bu: ſmall offenders; they ot! 
aGed by commiſſion from the king who was thete. Never 
fore the principal, and fo the moſt guilty,” “ 
Thus Cromwell had manifeſtly the better fil 1 
them, upon their own principe. | 
Annther attempt in fa, our of the king was 
made upon the lieutenant-gen2'nl by his own 
kinſnan, colonel John C:umwell, who came to 
town with credendal letters from the Hates ei 
Hoiland, whereto was added a blank, with fig: 
nets both of the king g and Prince, for "Cromwell 
to ſet down his on conditions, if he would ogy 
fave bis life, The colenel uſed a preat deal of 
freedom, and even reproached him warmly fat 
turning the xing's enemy, after having proteſted 
fo. much. in his favour., But the general anſwer'd, 
that it was not he, but the army, and the times 
were altered ſince he had eagaped for the king.“ 
And at laſt, when he could no longer bear hi; 
couſin's importunity, be defired he migbt have 
rill night to confider of it, and that the colonel 
would wait at his ian till then, But about one 
in the morning a meſſenger. came io inform the 
b | | colont! 
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colonel thay ke might go to bed, for the council 
of oficers had refolved that the king muſt die. 
This reſolution was accordingly executed; and 
ing Charles, as biſhop Burnet obſerves, ** died 
greater than he had lived, ſhewing what has often 
been remarked'of the family of the Stuarts, that 
they bore misfortunes better than proſperity, He 
vas a prince of great devotion and piety, re- 
narkable for his temperance and chaftity, being 
an utter enemy to all debauchery.. But his reign, 
both in peace and war, was a contintal feries of 
rrors; ſo that his judgment could hardly be 
good. He was out of meaſure ſet upon follow- 
c ju. ig his own humour, but was unreaſonably fee- 
troſe, ible to thoſe he truſted, eſpecially the queen, His 
they {notion of regal power was carried too high, and 
here. every oppoſition to it he thought rebellion,” 
ty.“ „ | | 
er o 
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15. Thus, ſays the anonymous author before 
noted, have we got over this dark fcene, in 
hich our Hieatenant-general is commonly ſup- 
poſed to be chiefly concerned, But as it is bot 
ſtrange he ſhould, if the ſtory of the king's deal- 
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es ciWng deceitfully with him be true, ſo it may more 
h ſig· Neaſonably be concluded, that his ſon- in-law 
n wellWreton, rather than he, was the perſon who chiefly 

| a aflueneed in thoſe proceedings. I know Ireton 


eal of 


is ſuppoſed all along to have acted by Cromwell's 


y to irections; but whether he did or no, may, 1 
teſtelrhink, in many cates be queſtioned. Ireton was 
ver'd, certainly a zealous commonweslth's-man, Which 
time party was always averte to any treaty with the 


king; and tho” he with Cromwell was in ſuch a 
treaty, he never really intended to cloſe with the 
king, but only to lay his party aſleep, whilſt they 


ing.“ 
ar his 
have 


lonel were conteſting with the preſbyterian intereſt in 
t one parliament; but he ſays no ſuch thing of Crom 
n the rell, whom he ſeems 

lone! 


all alopg to be angry 
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ment, which had been the original cauſe of all 
_ #he evils the nation had ſuffered, and the fear ot 
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with, for his deſign of making an agreement 
with the king, being himſelf utterly zverſe to it, 
and ſuppoſing Cromwell's main end was © pratify 
his own ambition, which is net unlikely; and 
yet he might have been in earneſt in the reaty, 
and alſo hayc deſigned the publick good. Crom. 
well was. certainly no commonwealth's man, 
tho? he Was forced to honour, and in many 
things actually to comply with the party. and as 


the agitators, and their offspring the levellers, 


Who were no other than the commonw-alth's. 
men in the army, and whom it is likely Crom. 
well at firſt might make uſe of to bring about 
ſome of his deſigus, were the original coniriver; 
and chief actors in the king's death; ſo what. 
ever hand Cromwell had in it, ſeems to be chiefly 
owing to their fury and deſperate reſolutions, 
which made him apprehenſive of the greateſt 
danger, if he did not comply with their de. 
figns; though, at the ſame time, the contradic. 
tions that appeared in the king's conduct, might 
the more eaſily incline him to join purpoſes with 
In ſhort, what with the danger that threat. 
ened his perſon, if he had perſiſted to oppoſe 
the deſign of the levellers; and what with the 
conſideration of the king's paſt miſ govern- 


. 


the ike happening for the future, if he ſhould 
be refgred, (he having diſcovered himſelf to 
be of a very inconj}ant and wavering, not to ſay 
£quivocating temper) Cromwell was at length 
ſo wrought upon, as to think it neceſſary, and 
ſo lawful, to take off the king; in which, towards 
the laſt, he ſeemed to be pretty active, though 


al Ways in, doubt about it. We are expreſly told 


Be at frſt ſnewed ſome repugnance to ſ@ black 
. e 9 
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ent Nl uncertak ing tab my author «a'ls i:) and ſeem- 
b it, Dei coſhey an abhorrence of it, and not to ſur- 
:tify Ml mount it, as he ſaid himielf, but only becauſe 
aud de ſaw that the providence' of God, and the ne- 
aty, Ml cefity of the times, had inſpired the army to 
om. mae ſo terrible a ſacrifice; bat that that ſacri- 
nan, Ml £ce after all, was the oaly one that could ſave 
bany the ſtate and religion. And I cannot here omit 


id az 9 Biſhop Burnet ſays of this matter: he tells 


lers, MW vs that Ireton was the perſon that drove on the 


th's. ! king's trial and death, and that Cromwell was 


rom. ail the while in ſome ſuſpeace about it. Ire- 
bout ton, {ays he, had the principles and temper of a 
Caſſius in him: he ſtuck at nothing that might 
dave tur ꝛed England to a commonwealtk; and 
he found out Cook and Bradſhaw, rwobold law - 
yers, as proper inſtruments for managing it.“ 
And we are informed by others, that Ireton was 
the perſon who wrought upon Fairfax, and ma- 
naglug the affair of che army's remonſtrance, 
and purging the parliament, 
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Cromwell”s management till he aſſumed the foe 
| | vereignty. a 


5 ROMWELL's firſt care, from the 
beginning, was to ſecure himſelf a par- 
ty in the houſe of commons; which he effected 
by his ze-l for the publi- k good, and his vigi- 
lance in proſecuting all the meaſures that were 
entered into by the parliament. Hence it was that 
the earls of Eſſex and Mancheſter, tho? the for- 
mer was general in chief, and the other Crom- 
'well's ſuperior, were not able to prejudice him, 
after he had eſtabliſhed his reputation by the vic- 
tory of Marſton- moor. Wien the Scotch chan- 
cellor accuied him of being an incendiary, and a 
publick enemy of his country, with a view to re- 
move him out of Eſſex's way, mr. Whitelock in- 
formed that miniſter, „that he looked upon 
Cromwell to be a gentleman of quick and ſubtle 
parts, and who had a great intereſt in both houſes 
of parliament, and that it would be needful to 
collect ſuch particular paſſages concerning him, 
as might be ſufficient to prove him an incendiary, 
before they could expect the parhament ſhould 
proceed ag inſt him.“ And though ſome gentle- 
men prefeot, in particular mr. Hollis and fir Phi- 
ip Stapleton, a:tempt*d io mention ſuch parti- 
cular paſſages, and to mentain that Crom- 
well had not ſuch intereſt in the parliament as 
was pretended, yet the whole proceſs came to no- 
thing, and the lieutenant-general eſcaped. 
While he was thus put to it to ſecure himſelf, 
who would have thought that he ſhould have 2 
| | | Cuied 
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sed another, and even to that very general to 
whom he was heutenant? Yet this was the caſe 
between him and Mancheſter, whomhe charged 

with betraying the parliament, and ſpeaking diſ- 
reſpectful of their caute. And tizo? the earl re- 
. Ecriminated, and affirmed that Cromwell had 
onc: faid to him, © My lord, if you will tick 
firm to honeſt men, you will tndyin army at 
the your command, that will give law to king and 
"ar- Wparizament ; yet Cromwell had vinbly the ad 


ted vantage in this conteſt, and ſoon after ſucceeded 
'gt- {MW Mancheſter in his polt, who was laid aſide by 
ere his maſters, | 

that ll | | 

for- 2. It is not to be thought that a man who 
om- reiſed himſelf in the army, could be in earneſt 
1M, about laying down his commiſſion, when he up- 
Vic Wpeared fo vigorous about the ſelf-deny:ng ordi- 
1an- Wnance, But Cromwell was rtain of carrving ' 
nd a Ihis own paint in the houſe, provided he could get 
re- 


1 his ſuperiors, and thoſe who were jealous of hin, 
in- removed from the ſervice. He rau littſe rilk 
pon therefore in proffering to lay down his, commile 
 btle Non, while he moved that an ordinance mightibe 
uſes prepared. © to make it valawful for any meme 
i] to per of either houſe to hold any office in the army, 
him, Wer any place in the fate.” And when he hinted | 
ary, Wi the people's jealouſy, that while members of 
ould Parliament were in the chief Command, they 
ntle- Wound too much intereſt in continuing the war, 
Phi- Wo ſuffer them to be in carneſt to endeavour to 
artl- id it, he gave a thorough blow to my lord 
rom- Wincheſter, whom he had before accuſed of la- 
it as pouring to protract the preſent confuſion, - 
0 no- W Cromwell pretended indeed, when the army 
| as new modelled upon his mo ion, and all the 
Helf, id officers removed, to go among the reft and. 
e ac- Nc his leave of ür Thomas Fairfax the new ge- 
cuſed | nera) 
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neral, who was then at Windſor: but haw much 
foever he might ſeem to be ſurprized 1. there is $0 
room to' queſtion but he knew of the committee's 
recommendation of him to fir Thomas, as the moſt 
proper perſon for an enierprize then projected, 
that of interrupting the correſpondence between 
the king and prince Rupert, This was only a 
prelude to what ſoon followed, when his pc: fo. 
Nal ſervice in the houſe was diſpenſed with, and 
his commiſſion continued from time to time, all 
he was confjituted lientenant-genera! of the horſe, 
with the fame full powers that Manchelter had 
be fore enjoyed. 


But when the firſt civil war was over, Crom. 
well had yet a more difhcult part to act. Dif- 
ſentions broke out between the parizament which 
was chiefly preſbyteriads, and the army, which 
inciined to independency. Theſe differences 
were heightevied by :he citizens of London,fwho 
addrefied the parliament againſt the indepen- 
dants, and complained particularly of thearmy, 
where many, they ſaid, who were neither learned 
or ordained, took upon them to preach and ex- 

Pound the ſcripture, Cromwell, fora long time 
had ſeemed to favour preſbytery; but having got 
many of his friends into power, and finding the 
army on his ſide, he now efpoulſed the indepen- 
dant parte. Herevupon the parliament grew par- 
ticularly jealous of bim, and were for taking 
meaſures to diſmiſs him, and ks partigans, From 
their military poſts. Cromwell was no leſs jea- 
lous of them, and being aware of what they 
deſigned, reſolved to be even with them. Ac- 
cordingly he took care to whiſper ſuſpicions of 
the parliament, and anke a ſtrong party for mi- 
litary power. 

There was aQuall, a deſign on foot to 22 
ome 
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ſome of the independent regiments, and ſend the 
ethers to Ireland: of which Cromwell getting 
tim-ly notice, he and Ireton pot it inſinuated 
thro? ali the army, that the parliament intended 
to ciſband them without paying them their ar- 
rears, or elſe to conſume them in Trelapd with 
ſickneſs and famine, This ſo exaipeiated the 
ſoldters, chat when the orders came for dif- 
banding lome, and tranſporting. oiker*, they 
ref ned to comply with tnem. When the parz 
lament heard this, they were highly oftended, 
anc threatening expreſſions came from ſome of 
the members; which occaſioned Cromwell, 
then in the houſe, to whiſper Ludlow, who 
cod by, laying, “ theſe men will never leave, 
till the army pull them out by the cars,” 


inthe army, they began now proteſſedly to en- 
ter into competition with the paruament, and 
to claim a thare ich them in ſettling the king- 
dom: and that they might be upon a nearer le- 
vel with them, they mace choice of a num- 
ber of ſuch otitcers as trey approv'd, which 
was call'd the general's council of ofhcers, and 
was to reſemble the houſe of peers; and three 
or four out of each reg ment, moſtiy corporals or 


Iſerjeants, were choſen by the common ſoldiers, 


and called agitators, vw ho were to anſwer ta the 
houſe of commons, Thele tao bodies met ſe- 
par=tely, and examined al! the acts und orders 
of the parliament towards ſetiling the king= 

dom, and reforming, diviaing or diſbanding 
the army: and #fter ſome counſultat.ons, the 

unanimouſly declared, “ that they would aot 
be divided or diſbanded till their full arrears 
were paid, and rill full proviſion was made for 
liberty of conicience, which hitherto had been 


little 


4. A ſpirit of oppoſition being thus raiſed 
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little ſecured.” They added, that as they 
had voluntarily taken up azur lor the liberty 
and defence of the nation, of which they were 
a part, before they laid dan thoſe arms they 
would fee all thoſe ends provided for.“ This 
ceelaration was delivered at the bar of the houfe 
of com mous, by three or four perſons of the 
arr y's council. 

Tnis contrivance for keeping the army toge. 
ther, a:; iran them up againſt the parlia- 
ment, 25 a maſter-ſtroke of Cromwell's. I. 
net on! ſaved bim at prefent, but proved the 
fcunds*:un of all his future greatneſs, For the 
army <cntinued reſoiote in their deſign, and 
grew ore haughty in their expreſſions, till 
the dif gence ſeemed almoſt irreconcilable. Fair- 
fax the genen indeed was a preſbyterian; but 
then (omwell had ſo much the aſcendant over 
him, de well as over the army, that he was pre- 
vailed with to write a letter to back the army's 
petiti 3g. Theſe proceedings grievouſly trou- 
bied i © parliament; but reſolving not to ſub. 
mit:? thoſe who lived on their pay, they de- 
clare:/, „ that whoſoever ſhould refuſe being 
con.:-anced, to engage in the ſervice of Ite. 
lan ſhould be diſbanded.” The army, how. 
evi, would pot recede from their reſolutions, 
an. falling into direct mutiny, called for the 
ar;cars that were due to them, which they 
knew where and how to level for themſelves,” 
Ner would they be pacified till the declaration 
againſt them was eraſed out of the journal- bock, 
and a month's pay ſent to them, Nay they ſtil 
gave out, „that they knew how to make them. 
ſelves 3s conſiderable as the parliament, and 
where to have their ſervice better eſteemed and 
requited. Which ſo ſtartled the parliament, 
that they {ent 8 committee of both hovies to 
tres. 
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treat with a committee of the oFcers, upon the 
belt means for compoſing theſe differences, And 


thus the army, by a conceſſion. of the parlia- 


went's, ſeemed to be put upon a level with it: 
which diſpoſed Feirfax to a greater concur- 
rence with the humour of the ſoldiers, as he 
ſaw it was ſo much complied with, and ſubmit- 
ted to. 


5. Cromwell hitherto thought it neceſſary to 


choice knack at diflimulation, he would ſeem 
highly diſpleaſed at the inſolence of the ſol- 
diers, and inveighed bitterly againſt their pre- 
{nmption in the houſe of commons, when any 
of their addrefles were preſented. He alſo pro- 
poſed, that the general might be ſent down to 
the army; who, he ſail, would ſoon conjure 


neans, was once or twice ſent, to reduce them 
o order ; When after ſtaying two or three days, 
he returned again to the parliament, with heavy 
omplaints of the great licence that was got in- 
o the army; declaring, that for his own 
part, he was rendered ſo odious to them by 


ome artifice of his enemies, that they had de- 


igned to kill him, if he had not timely eſcap- 
2d out of their hands,” But he was greatly 
uſpected by ſome, notwithſtanding this, of hav- 
ng under-hand encouraged the army's proceed 
ugs; and the moſt active officers and agitators 
vere believed to be his own creatures, who 
ould do nothing without his directions: fo that 
was privately reſolved by the chief members 
f the houſe of commons, that when he came 
he next day to the houſe, which he ſeldom fail- 

d ro do, they would ſend him to the tower, 
This deß gu could not be managed fo ſecretly, 
K tut 


keep fair with the parliament; and, through his 


own this mutinous ſpirit. Himſelf by theſe 
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but Cromwell got intelligence of it. The next 
day, when the hcuſe expected every minute to 
ſee him come in, they were informed he was 
met out of town by break of day with only one 
ſervant, poſting away to the army. Here he 
| ordered 4 rendezvous of ſome regiments of horſe, 
and then diſpatched a letter to the houſe of 
commons, to acquaint them, ** that the jea. 
louſy the troops had conceived of him was much 
abated, and he had therefore been invited by 
the officess to his own regiment, in order to re. 
claim them by his advice; in which view he 
made all poſſible haſte to the army.“ He alſo 
adviſed a general rendezvous of the troops, and 
that general Fairfax might be fent down with 
all expedition, „ 


6. It was during this quarrel between the 

Houſe of commons and the army, that Crom- 
well gave the world that ſpecimen of his deep 
artifice, which was related by fir Harbottle Grim- 
ſton to biſhop Burnet, In a meeting of officer; 
it was propoſed to purge the army beter, in or- 
der ro know whom they might depend on, 
Cromwell ſaid, -** he was ſure of the army; but 
there was another body, naming the houſe of 
commons, that wanted more to be purged, and 
the army could only do that.” This was re- 
ported to the houſe by Grimſton, and witneſſe: 
atteſted it at the bar. Whereupon Cromwell, 
who was preſent, fell down upon his knees, 
and made a ſolemn prayer to God, atteſting his 
innocence, and great zeal for the ſervice of the 
houſe. This he did with great vehemence, and 
many tears: after which he made a long ſpeech; 
Jullifying himſelf, and the reſt of the officer, 
except a few, who ſeemed inclinable to return 

back to Egypt, as he phraſed it. And ſo wa 
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the houſe wrought upon by theſe means, that 
what the witneſies {aid was little believed; and 
Grimſton was of opinion, that had the motion 
been made, both he and they would have been 


ſent tothe Tower, Cromwell however nn ſooner 


got out of the houſe, but he reſolved not ta 
truſt himſelf there again: ſo haſteging to the 
army, he in a few days brought them to town, 
and did in effect purge the houſe of many mem- 
bers, which enabled kim to treat the reſt juſt as 
he pleaſed. | = 
There is another ſtory of mr. Locke, in his 
memoirs of Anthony Ashley Cnoper, the firſt 
earl of Shaftſbury, which deſerves to be bere in- 
ſerted. He tells us, that fir Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper (tor he was not a lord till after the reſ- 
toratiôn) calling upon mr. Holles, in his way to 
the houſe, found him in a great beat againit 
Cromwell, ſaying, he was reſolved to bring 
him to-puniſhment. Cooper ſhewed him how 
dangerous ſuch an attempt might-be, earneſtly - 
diſſuaded him from it, and told him it would 
he enough to ſend him with a command into 
Ireland; which, as things ſtood, he would, be 
glad to accept, But this would not ſatisſy 
Holles, who, when be came to the houſe, brought 
the matter to a debate, wherein it was moved, 
that Cromwell, and thoſe guilty with him, ſhould 
be puniſhed, Cromwell being then in the houſe, 
immediately ſtole out, took horſe, and haſtened 
away to the army, which was at Triploe-heath, 
where he informed them of what was now do- 
ing in tie houſe by the preſbyterian party, and 
made ſuch uſe of it, that the army united under 


him, who forthwith led them to London, giving 


out uch menaces againſt Holles and his party, 

that they were fain to abſent themſelves ; where- 

by the independant party became the ſtrongeſt. 
| | K 2 S8oon 
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Soon after meeting fir Anthony Athley Cooper, 
Cromwel! {aid to him, “I am beholden to you 
for your kindneſs to me; for you, I hear, wer: 


for letting me go without punithment ; but your 
triend, God be thanked, was not wile enough 


t i ke your advice.“ 

It was the deſign of the levellers, who were 
row a great part of the army, not only to abo. 
Ih monarchy, but alſo the houſe of peers, and 
to eſtabliſh a pure democracy, This was what 


coionel Rainſborough, one of their leaders, a1. B 
ſifted dy others, went about ſoliciting from one | 
regiment to another; ſtirring up the foldienil , 
againſt Fairfax, Cromwell, and the other ge-. e 
neral officers, who were ſuſpetted of being for 
an accommodation. But Cromwell was refolv. 4 
ed to endeavour the ſuppreſſion of this licence | 
witch he thought could be eFected only by ſone ,1 
extraordinary att of authority. Being accon. ; 
panied therefore with divers othcers, he with z © 
wonderful briſkneſs rode up to dne of their e 
piments, which wore the diſtinguiſhing marks, 
and commanded them to take them out of thei: 
| hats; which they refuſing to do, he cauſed ſeve 50 
ral of them to be ſeized, and knocked down tw Þ 
or three with his own hand; and the other 8 
hearts failing, they ſubmitted to him. He or 18 
dered one of thoſe whom he had ſeized to be ſh ; 
dead on tbe place, and delivered the reſt ini A 
the hands of the marſhal: then writing up at C 
e. 
account of what he had done to the parſja men me 
they returned him the thanks of the houſe. He 
He ſuppreſſed them in like manner ſome tin the 


after, when upon aboliſhing the council of ag! 
tators, they were once more exaſperated, The 
being a rendezvous at Ware, ſeveral regiment: 
among whom was Cromwell's own, in purſuant 
of a petition they had preſented Fairfax, and 
ort 


* 
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er, order to diſtinguiſh themſelves wore white in 
you their hats, as they had done before. Cromwell 
vere having notice of the deſign, ordered two regi- 
your ments of horſe from diſtant quarters, who knew 
US 0 nothing of this combination, to appear there 


likewiſe. Being all drawn up, Cromwell with 


were an angry and down look walks round, and on a 


abo. ſudden commands one of thoſe two regiments to 
, 2028 encompals a regiment of oot. This being done | 
wha accordingly, he called four men by their names 
5, a cut of the body, and with his own hands com» 


1 0": mitted them to the marſhal; and immediately 


Idietz calling a council of war, (Whilſt the reſt of the 
r 2 confederates flunk their white colours into their 
g fot pockets, and trembled at the boldneſs of Crom- 
reſolv- well) tried and condemned them. But they had 
cence, the favour of caſting lots for their lives; and 
y (om the two whoſe lot it was to die, were preſently 


_ ſhot to death by the other two, in fight of the 
W100 | 


army. 

1e1r te. 

marks, 8. The parliament and army being united 
f thei againſt the king, upon his majeſty's refuling ta 
2d ſeve ſign the four preliminary bills, and colonel 
wn "i Rainſborough appointed admiral of the fleet, 
otheißz tumolts and diſcontents began to renew among 
1 the people. In the mean time Cromwell ap- 
: | 


pointed a meeting of ſeveral leading men of the 
preſbyterian and independant parties,. both mem- 
bers of parliament and miniſters, in order to pro- 
mote a reconciliation between the two intereſts, 
He could not indeed effect it, on account of 
theſe inveterate animoſities; but the attempt 
ſhewed how indefatigable he always was, and 
how fruitful in ſchemes for the ſervice of the 

cauſe, 
A like conference was held by his contrivance, 
between the grandees of the houſe and the army, 
K 2 of 
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of whom himſelf was one, and the commons Th 


wealth's-men. The grandees here delivered Is 
them!elves with ſome uncertainty, as to the form g. 
of government they ſhould prefer; but the com. ic 
monwealth's'men declared abſolutely againſt mo- ene 


narchy, and recommended the eſtabliſhment of Wth* 
an equal commonwealth, Cromwell very art- be 
fully, ſeemed unreſolved at preſent; but inform. Peer 
ed Ludlow afterwards, that he was inclined to be ere 
of his opinion, as to the expediency of a popular 
government, and from that time ſeemed to cloſe 
with the republicans, But this was all artifice co" 
only, in order to ſecure himſelf in theſe times of 
danger, under the fkelter of that powerful party: 
which Ludlow ſuſpecting, he freely told him, 
% You know how to cajole and give us good 
words, when you have occaſion to make uſe of 
us.“ Cromwell, however, tho' always ſuſpected 
by one fide or the other, and ſometimes by all 
parties together, yet till preſerved his footing, 
either by making himſelf neceſſary to the publick 
in genera], or by falling in withethe reigning 
faction, or by ſetting up another faction that 
might over- balance the former. 

One of his moſt effectual engines in hoſe en- 
thuſiaſtical times, was his continual pretenſions 
of humility and devotion, aſcribing the glory of 
all his actions to the providence of God, ſmiling 
on the juſtice of the parliament's cauſe. And 
| how little ſoever ſuch a behaviour would take at 
preſent, it was then the only way of becoming 
SOpulat ; as popularity, eſpecially ia the army, 
was the cnly infallible way to power; ſo that 
tho? hypocraſy, in matters of religion, is un- 
doubtedly very odious, yet as much may be 
here ſaid to extenuate the crime of it, as in any 
other inſtance i know. One may even venture 10 
fay, chat if Cromwell's diſicuulation be any dil. 
advantage 
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advan'ageto his chirafter, we may from the ſame 
principal condemn moſt of the great m in all 
ages, Who have conformed with popular preju- 
ices to ſerve the ends of ambition for whe— 
ther the point be religion or policy (if indeed 
there be any difference between theſe two among 
ception is jult the ſame, and the laws of truth 
are equally infringed, | 


9. Soon after the death of the king, the 


ommons voted the houſe of peers to be uſeleſs 
and dangerous; and an act was accordingly paſs'd 
for aboliſhing it, tho? Cromwell is ſaid to have 
appeared in their behalf. And to remove all that 
ſtood in the way of theirintended commonwealth, 


they reſslved and declared, That it had been 


found by experience, that the office of a king in 
this nation, was unneeeſlary, burthenſome, and 
dangerous to the liberty, ſafety, and publick in- 
tereſt of the nation; and therefore it ſhould be 
utterly aboliſhed.” Then the form of govern- 
ment was declared a commonwealth; and a coun- 
eil of ſtate was appointed, conſiſting of forty 
perſons, whereof Cromwell was one; to whom 
pawer was given, to command and ſettle the mi- 
litia of England and lreland, to order the fleet, 
and ſet forth ſuch a naval power as they ſhould 
think fit z to appoint magazines and ſtores for 
England and Ireland, and to diſpoſe of them for 
the ſervice of both nations, as they thought proper. 
And they were to fit and execute theſe powers for 
the ſpace of one whole year. From this time all 
writs formerly running in the king's name, were 
to be iſſued out in the names of the keepers of 
the liberty of England. Anda new oath or en- 
gagement was prepared, ** to be true and faith- 
ful to the government eſtabliſhed without king 
or houſe of peers ;”” all who refuſed to take it, 

: | to 
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do be incapable of holding any place or office in 
vhurch or ſtate. It was during the exiſtence of 
this commonwealth, in which Crontwell had 
the chief ſway, that the lord Capel's pe tit ion, 
which his lady delivered, was read in the hou, 
That nobleman was condemned for high tres. 
ſon, together with duke Hamilton, the earls of 
Holland and Norwich, and fir John Owen, Ma. 
ny ſpoke in his favour, and ſaid, that he had 

3 deceived or betrayed them, but had al. 
ways freely and refolutely declared for the king: 
and Cromwell, who knew him very*well, ſpoke 
ſo many things to his honoui, and profeſſed 0 
much re ſpedt for bim, that all believed he wi 
ſafe, till be concluded, ** That his affection for 
th- publics fo outweighed his private friendſhip, 
that he could not but tell them, that the quel. 
tion was now, Whether they would preſerve the 
moſt bitter and implacable enemy they had? 
That he knew well, that the lord Capel would 
be the laſt man in England, that would aban. 
don the royal intereſt ; that he had great cou. 
rage, induſtry, and generoſity; hat he had ma. 
ny irtends who would always adhere to him; 
and that as long as he liv'd, what condition fo 
ever he was in, he would be a thorn in' their 
ſides: and therefore, for the good of the com- 

. Inonwealth, he ſhould give his vote againſt the 
petition.” By this ſpeech he effectually pre. 
vented the lenity of the houſe, which every one 
thouzht would have taken place, 

About this time ſeveral things were declared 


ty parliament | to be high- treaſon, and among bf 
the reſt, “ for any ſoldier of the army to con- B. 
trie the death of their general, or lieutenant- = 
general ; ; or endeavour to raiſe mutinies in the 85 
army.“ The extending this to the lieutenant» 6 
general by name, plainly ſhews what power 


Croms 
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Cromwell” had acquired under that title; and 
there is good reaſon to think, that this act was 
We purely ſor the ſecurity of his perſon. 


10, The wars being all over, as well ig Seot- 
land, Ireland, and the reſt of the Britiſh iſles, 
as in Eugland itſelf, Cromwell, who with the 
title of lord-general was now polleſſed of ſu- 
preme authority, deſired a meeting with ſeveral 
members of parliament, and ſome of the prisci— 
pal officers of the army, at the ſpeaker's houſe, 
This was very ſoon after the battle of Worcel- 
ter, Whitelock, who was one of the number, 
gives a remarkable account of the conference 
here held, Cromwell propoſed, that ſome me- 
thod might be fixed on for ſettling the liberties 
of the nation, both civil and ſpiritual: and up- 
on Whitelock”s offering in the firſt place, to con- 
ſider whether an abſolute republick, or with any 
mixture of monarchy, were to be preferred; 
Cromwell added, that Whitelock had hit upon 
the right point, It is my meaning, ſays he, 
that we ſhould conſider, whether a republick, or 
a mix'd monarchical government, will be belt 
to beſettled ; and if any thing monarchica], then 
in whom that power ſhall be placed.” Sir Tho- 

mas Widdrington, lord chief juſtice St. John, 
Lenthall the ſpeaker, and Whitelock, were all 
for monarchy; becauſe any other form of go- 
vernment, they ſaid, would make too great an 
alteration in the proceedings of our law, Fleet- 
wood was in doubt which to prefer; Deſborough 
and Whalley, both noted republicans, were not 
for having any mixture of monarchical power, 
But as to a proper perſon, in caſe ſuch a power 
were admitted, no body was nominated but one 
of the late king? s ſons, Whereupon Cromwell 


told chem, ** that this would be a matter of 


10e 
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more than ordinary difficulty; ,but he real} 
thought, if it might Le done with ſafety an! 
prefervition of our rights, that a ſettlemen 
with ſomething of monarchical power in it woull 

vet y effectual. 


, 


done. 
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It appeared in general, from the diſcourſe th them 
p: fied, that the ſoldiers were for a pure republick, A 
nlefſs f 


1e lawyers for a mix'd monarchy, and many" 
for the duke of Glouceſter to be made king; 2" 4 
but Cromwell ſtill put off that debate to ſomock co 
cCther point. Hence it is evident, that havin uch ex 
ncw entertained thoughts of ſetting up for hin. ellench 
ſelf, his only deſign in this conference, vas . be b. 
eiſcover the inclinations of the perſons preſent, nd as 
that he might make a proper uſe thereof in pro-. ther 
ſecuting the ends of his own ambition, which de hop 
was much heightened by the finiſhing ſtroke tbefhhatima 


was given to his ſucceſſes, i in the late glorious vie. 200d | 
tory at Worcelter, 7 — 
and 2 


He had already, indeed, a power little lel 
than lovereign. His commiſſion for Ireland er. 
piring, tho” the parliament did not renew it 11 
the ſame fotm, yet they made him general and 
commander in chief of all the forces in that 
kingdom, by virive of which commitſon he ap. 
pointed Fleetwood his deputy: in ſhort, the 
whole military power was iu his hands, and the 
civil adminiſtration almoſt entirely under bis ig. 
fluence; but his ambition aſcended yet higher, 
and he confuſed itate of the legiilature, while 
it appeared like a body without a head, gane emp 
him at leaſt a plauſible excuſe for puſhing of a 
and aiſuming that authority to himfelf, which pug 
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. Tna converſation with Whitelock alone, {W2!"t 
ſoon after the conference above-mentioned, hee. 


opened himſelf more fully than he had hitherto ger h 
dene. 
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one. He complained that the officers of the 
my were inclined to fatiions and murmurings, 
znd ſpread the ſame ſpirit among he private fol- 
jiers; that the members of the parliament were 
proud, ambitious, partial, covetous, and many 
pf them ſcandalous in their lives: that it would 
de im poſſible to prevent the ruin of the nation, 
nleſs ſome authority were ſet up that might re- 
train ano keep things in better order, White- 
ock confeſſed the danger they were in fron 
uch extravagancies as theſe; but ſaid, his ex- 
ellency had power to reſtrain the ſoldiers, which 
zs he had hitherto done, ſo he might do it ſtill: 
nd as the mem bers of parliament though ſome 
df them were to blame, yet better things might 
de hoped from the reli. And upon Cromwell's 
ntimating that he could not hope for much 


they had been acknowledged the ſupreme power, 
and all commiſſions taken out in their name, it 
ould now be very difficult for thoſe who ated 
ncer them to curb their authority, 

The general finding he did not come to the 
pcint, he put this ſhort queſtion, ** What if a 
an ſhould take upon him to be king!“ White- 
ock ſaid, ** He thought that the remedy would 
de worſe than the diſeaſe:“ and gave this reaſon 
as to Cromwell in particular, that as he had al- 


ly bring with it envy and danger equal to the 
avelomp. Cromwell then argued on the legality 
on, ef a king by election, and urged the ſtatute of 


ict {Wing Henry VII. which makes it ſafer for the. 
people to act under a king, let his title be what | 


it will, than under any other power, The le- 
ne, Neality Whitelock owned, but much donbted the 
he ex pediency of it: and being aſked, ©* what dan- 
.rto MEET * apprehended 1 in eig this title ?” he an- 
ne. iwered, 


* . 
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200d from them, Whitelock inſiſted, that as 


eady the full kingly power, the title would on- 
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it: then be ſet forth the hazard the general 


ject, and with ample proviſions for Cromwell 


ban formerly, and he ſoon found an, occaſion, 
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ſwered, “ That it would entirely alter the ſlate aten tic 


of the «ontroverſy between them and their ad. ring t 
verlarles: for as the diſpute had hitherto been . 
whether the government ſhould be in a monar. MW 12. 
chy, or in a free commonwealth ; the only queſ. eing. 
tion then wouid be, whether Cromwell or Stuart Wromot 


ſhould be monarch; and thus all who were for a 
commonwealth, being a very confiderable party, 
finding their hopes fruſtrated, would be entirely 
againſt the eſtabliſhment,”? 

Cromwell acknowledged the reaſon of what 
the commiſſioner had ſaid, and demanded “ what 
other expedient he could propound, that-might 
obviate the preſent dangers and difficulties.“ But 
the other waved giving any anſwer, until Crom. 
well aſſured him that no harm ſhould come of 


ent, 
ight a 
vere ia 
vere a 
pleaſed 
hem ſe 
entati\ 
lo it fc 
n the 1 


would run from his ſecret enemies, and even 
from the officers of the army, who would be 
ſpirited up by many members of parliament and 
others: and upon the general thanking him for 
his care, and encouraging him to proceed, he 
propoſed the bringing in the king ef the Scots, 
meaning Charles the Second, under ſuch re. 
ſtrictions as might ſecure the liberty of the ſub- 


himſelf, and all his friends. Which advice 
ſeemed not very agreeable; for though Cromwell 
owned the reaſon of it, he put off the farther 
conſideration of the affair, ar.d went away with 
ſome diſpleaſure in his couv-.cenance, After this, 
his carriage towards V aitelock was more cold 


by appbintipg him ambaſſador to Sweden, to 
fend him out of the nation. This behaviour 
as well as another converſation, be had with the 
city divines, plainly indicated that the general's 

| intention 
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atentions, at this time, were no leſs than to 1 
bring the crown upon his own head. {8 
4 þ , Yi 4 a . FS 


12. The concurrence of leading men not 


eing to be procured, a cry was immediately 14 
t{promoted in the army againſt the long parlia - . 
a Rent, accompanied with warm declarations for / . 


ight and juſtice, and publick liberty, which 1 
„ere ſaid to be now wanting, while the members | '| | 
vere all kings, and ordered things as they . 
pleaſed. If the parliament would not diſſolve 
hemſelves, it was ſaid, and ſuffer a new repre- 
ut {Mentative to be choſen, the army and people muſt 
Jo it for them. And that no obſtacle might be id 
n the way of the intended government, means, « þ 
ere found to ſet the young duke of Glouceſter | 
t liberty, who had been confined here ever 
nce the king's death, and fend him out of the 
tingdom, | 5 oo 

While this clamour was kept up in the army, 1 
nd backed every day with petitions, addreſſes, Fl 
nd remonſtrances, demanding the payment-of 10 
heir arrears, and the diſſolution of the parliament, 
ome of the officers profeſſed againſt them, and 
ne major Streater was ſo bold as to declare, that 
he general deſigned to ſet up for himſelf,” Up- 

n which Harriſon, a fifth monarchy man, ſaying. | 

vellche believed the confrary, and that the general's bt 
heim was only to make way for the kingdom of | 1 
„in Weſus; the n.ajor replied, ** Unleſs Jeſus comes | 
his, Nery ſuddenly he will come too late.“ 

told During theſe tranſactions abroad, a diſſolution 
ion, Vas moved for in the houſe itſelf, by ſome of 
, tof@-romwell's friends; but the only effect it had, 
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jour Was to procure a vote for filling up the houſe, 

| th: {nd to declare it high treaſon for any one to pro- | 

rab Noſe a change in the preſent government. Here. q 
tion pen Cromwell held a | 


conſultation with ſome 
L officers 


wy 
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off cers znd members whom be knew o be in his 
interelt, to conſider of ſgine expedient for car, 
rving on the government, and putting an end tg 
che papliament. But at their ſecond meetiny, 
news being brought that the parliament were 
then fitting, and jt was hgped would diſſolve 
themſelves, the conference was broke off, and 
the members preſent, left Cromwell, to go and 
ſtrengthen his intereſt in the houſe; when, con. 
trary to their expectation, they found a motion 
under debate, for continuing the preſent paris. 
ment above a year and a half longer. The 
news of this was cartjed to Cromwell, who went 
directly to Weſtminſter, 

Having brought with him a party of faldien, 
to the number of three hundred, he placed ſome 
of them at the doors, ſome i in the lobby, f other; 
on the ſtairs; then entering the houſe, he told bi 
friend Sir John “ that he came to do that which 
grieved him to the ſoul; hut there was a neceſſity 
laid upon him therein, in order to the glory of 
God, and the good of the nation.“ He then ſat 
down for ſome time, and heard the debates on 
the forementioned at, making an offer to put 
his deſign in execution, but was diſſlvaded from 
it by Harriſon, At laſt when the queſtion for pal. 
ling the act was put, he ſaid to Harriſon, ©* This 
is the time, I muſt do it.“ And ſo ſtanding up 
on a ſudden, he bade the ſpeaker leave the chair, 
- ws tol2 the houſe “ they had ſet long enough, 

leſs they had done more good.” Then charg. 
ing ſeveral particulars with their private vices, 
ne told them in general, they had not a heatt 

zo do any ching for the publick good, but only 


an intention to perpetuate themſelves in power,” 
And when ſome of them began to ſpeak, he ſtep- 
ped into the middie of the houſe, and ſaid, 
oh Come, come, I will put. an end to your pra- 
ing,“ 
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Lielf to the members, the general told them, 
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ing.“ Then, walking up and down the hgaſe, 
he cried out, You are no parliamen, I fav 
you are no'parliament;”” and ſtamping with his 
feet, he bid them begone, and make room for 
honelter men. Upon this fipnal the ſoldiers en- 
tered, and he ſaid to one of them, take away 
that fool's bauble,” meaning the mace; and 
Harriſon taking the ſpeaker by the arm, he can? 
cown from the chair. After this addrelling him 


'* they had forced him to do this:“ fo ſeizing on 
all their papers, he ordered the ſoldiers to clear 
the houſe of the members; and having cauſed 
the doors to be locked up, he returned to White- 
hall. In the afternoon he did the ſame thing by 
the council of ſtate, where he was boldly oppoſed 
by ſerjeant Bradſhaw, But nothing could ſtop 
him in the execution of his defigr, 
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ring his whole adminiſtration, that me: 

vnder the name of parliaments, Confifering $7 
all circumſinnces, it could hardly be expectei worn, 
that the firſt of theſe, before he knew the tem. procee 
per of the nation, ſhould be left to the choice ohe uſe 
thoſe very eleftors, whoſe repreſentatives he bal; : by 
diſſolved. But it was ſoon manifeſt that ti tat b 


diſſolution was very grateful and acceptable ty 
the majority of the people; for when be and hit 
council of officers publiſhed a declaration, ſet: 

vgs g forth the reaſons of this arbitrary proceed- 


and re 
vereip 
power 
time t 


„ It was anſwered by addreſſes and congra il At 
e from the fleet, the army, and the corpe - Mpærlia 
rations, who acknowledged the juſtice of the ac-Miuſtrut 
tion, and promiſed to ſtand by the preſent ge- ortun 
vernment. And this very.affair gave riſe to theſW« ref 
practice of addreſhog, which hath fince been ich a 

common under all our n-onarchs. 2d Ch 
Under this convention, choſen by ſummon! ding 
' direQed to particular perſons, it appeared thermo: 


fo far was Cromwell from deſigning to take 
away the freedom of parljaments, that in the in. 
ſtrument of government then paſied, which con. 
ſtituted him lord protector, proviſion was mat 
for the elections in a more equitable manner, 


and with leſs probability of corruption and mi- Ma fe 
niſterial influence, than ever had been knownWhly p 
under the beſt monarchs; and this by confining cred, 


the choice to the counties, cities, and great bo- ent 
roughs, accor ing to heir number ot , = per 
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ard their real intereſt in the lands, wealth, and 
trade of the kingdom, He alſo unitce the three 
kingdoms in one common intereſt, by allowing 
Scotland and Ireland to fend repreſentatives to 
the parliament at Weſtminſter, All this will ap- 
prar in the inſtrument itſelf, which was paſſed 
on the 132th of December, 195 3,. and conſiſted 
„ot 42 articles, 


vv 2. The protector having been inſtalled and 
ol worn, in a very pompous and ſolemn manner,, 
n-W proceeded to the exerciſe of his authority; which 
obe uſed at eme with great moderation and equi- 
ty; but ſo efſectually aſſerted at all foreign courts, 
that he ſoon made che greateſt figure in Europe, 
and received marks of reſpect from all the ſo- 
vereigns in Chriſtendom who trembled at his 
power, and courted his friendſhip, at the ſame 
ume that they hated his perſon, | 
At the time appoiated he ſummon'd his ſecond 
perliament, according to the tenor of the recited 
n{trument ; anc the third of September being his 
oftunate day, tough it happened to be Sunday, 
e reſolved to open the ſeſſion. This he did 
ich all the ſolemnity of our kings, in the Paint- 
2d Chamber at Whitehall ; and the next day 
ding in ſtate to Weltminlter, he there heard a 
ermon; after which, iu a long and artful ſpeech: 
o the parliament, he took a view of the [tate of 
he nation, and the advantages that had been 
rocured ander the preſent government, * | 


ner Wl 2. But this parliament, having "choſen Len- 


mega for their ſpeaker, ſell immediately upon the 


owaßgaly point which the protector would have kept 


ningicred, They took the inſtrument. of govern- 
bo-Whent into conſideration, and their firlt debate 
11 as upon this queſtion, “ Whether the ſupreme 
ab 
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legiſlative power of the nation ſhould be in 2 
ſingle perſon, and a parliament,” Theſe de. 
bates continued for ſeven or eight days, till he 


ſilenced them by a ſpeech, and a recognition 


bath impoſed on all the members that entered 


the houſe. Being therefore reſtrained from dil. 


puting the protector's title, they fell upon the 
other articles of the inſtrument. They declared, 
„That Oliver Crowmell ſhould be protector du. 
« ring life; and limited the number of force! 


to be kept up in England, Scotland, and Ire. 


% land, with proviſion for the payment of then, 
„ They agreed upon the number of ſhips that 


they thought neceſſary for the guard of the 


„ ſeas, and ordered 200,000). a year for the pro- 


a tector's own expence, the ſalaries of the coun. 


„ cil, the judges, foreign intelligence, and the 
« reception of foreign ambaſſadors; and that 
„Whitehall, St, James's, the Mews, Somerſet- 
** houſe, Greenwich, Hampton-court, Windſor, 
„ and the manor of York, be kept unfold far 


the protetor's uſe.” They alſo voted a clauſe 
io be inſerted, to declare the rights of the people 


of England; and particularly, “ that no move 
** ſhould be raiſed upon the nation but by av: 
© thority of parliament. And whereas by th 
„ jinſtrument of government it was provided, 


„that if the parliament were not fitting at th 


% death of the preſent protector, the council 
«« ſhoyld chuſe a ſucceſfor; they reſolved, thi 


nothing ſhou'd be determined by the cout 


„ c(1]after his death, but the calling of a par 
„ lisment, who were then to conſider what the) 
„ would have done.” They alſo approved an 
confirmed the preſent lord deputy of Ireland 
the preſent lords commiſſioners of the glei 
ſeal of England, the commiſſioners of the tre: 
ſory, and the ino chief juſtices. Among wy 
X b | | | : thin 
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things, they debated the point of liberty of con- 


ſcience upon the new government, and agreed 


fo allow it all who ſhall not maintain atheifm; 
popery, prelacy, prophanenels, or any d 1mnable 
hereſies, to be enumerated by the parliament. 
Many things were ſaid during thele debates, 
which gave.great offence to Cromiwel] and his 
council, In a word, this parliament was diſ- 
ſolved after a ſeſſion of five months, by a very 
tedious and intricate ſpeech, wherein the protec- 
tor upbraided them with their lese proceedings, 
And who could wonder atit? Was there ever a 


man in poſſeſſion of the ſupreme authority, WhO 


would ſuffer that authority to be publickly queſ- 
tioned? While they had a liberty of doing all 
they would for the honour of the nation, could 


hey expect the privilege too of inſulting that ma- 


gi'trete, in whoſe name they were {ſummoned to- 


gether? 


The proteQor's third parliament, which met 
on the 17th of September, 1656, was found more 
complying than either of the former. Some.of 


the members however were excluded, for want 


of being approved by his highneſs's council; 
which occaſioned them to petition and remon- 
ſtrate very ſtrongly againſt the proceedings of the 
court. But thoſe who kept their ſeats having cho- 
{en tir Tho, Widdrington for their ſpeaker, not 


only approved of the protector's conduct in the 


War he had undertaken againit Spain, but paſſed 
ſeveral acts for ſecuring his perſon and title, for 
carrying on the preſent war, and for the encaursge- 
ment of trade; all which received the aſſent of bis 
highneſs, who, in a ſhort ſpeech, returned them 

tianks for their care in ſupporting his;govern ments 


4. This ee had not ſat chore fix 


won, before wy drew up à new inſtrument, | 
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in order to compliment the protector with che 
title of king, It met witz uch 9ppoiitioa 
from the republicans, and the ſo.w-75 perty : out 
at laſt was carried, and the bord ring orderel 
to be inſected in a blank titat, was left for thit 


purpoſe; and two other blank that were left 


for the parl amęnt were to be filled up with 
the words Houle of Commo:s ind Otaer houfs. 


This inſtrument, called“ me humble p ition 


and advice of parliameat to his higaneſs, was 


pieeſented to his, higane(s by the ſpeaken, who 


recommended the contents of it in a ſpeech. 
But the protector, how inclinable ſoever he 
was to agcept of this offer, finding it again 
the humour of the army, and eſpecially that 
his ton-in-law Fleetwood, and his brother-in- 
law Deſbo:ough, were particularly averſe toit, 
jaſtead of giving a ready allent, Which was ex- 
pected, denred '“ that a committee might be 
appoinied to confer with him, and to offer him 
better knowledge and ſatisfaction in this great 
cauſe.“ 5 TE 

Cromwell, as well as Cæſar, whom he re- 
ſembled on many accounts, was not io fond of 
a title which he ſaw would create diſcontent, 
as to aſſume it at all adventures. Fond indeed. 
he would have been of it if thee obſtacles had 
not interfered; but when he found that. his 
beſt t:iends in the army were immoveable, all 
the a-puments of the Commons committee, of 
which Whitelock was chairman, tho? they were 
inculcated for two days tog-ther, could not 
prevail with him to run he riſk of loſing thg 
afeciions of the ſoldiers. After long delive- 
ration therefore, and ſome cloſe conference: with 


his brother and ſon-in-law before- mentioned, 


who ſtood firmly to their opinion, he orcered 
the parhament to attend him in the Painted» 
| | | chamber, 


licy than conſcience. 
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chamber, and there in an obſcure ſpeech, con- 
taining much about conſcience, and the pains 
nejthad taken to ſatisfy himſelf, declared, “that 
he could not undertake the government with 
the title of king.” Tho” at the ſame time he 
intimated, that he thought the ſettlement im- 
perfect without it; and every one might diſco- 
ver that the motive of his cefuſal was rather po- 


While this buſineſs was in agitation, the lord 
Proghill coming one day to Cromwell, and tell- 
ing him he had been in the city, the protector 
enquired of him, What news he had heard 
there 5 Broghill told him, he had heard 
he was in treaty with the king, who was to be 
reſtored, and to marry his daughter.” Crom- 
well ſhewing, no diſpleaſure at this, his lordſhip 
continued, “ In the ſtate to which things are 
reduced, 1 can ſce no better expedient : you 
may bring him in upon what terms you pleaſe; 
and your highneſs may retain the ſame autho- 
rity You now have, with leſs trouble.“ To 
this Cromwell anſwered, „Phe king can never 
forgive his father's blood.“ Broghill'replied. 
«© You are one of the many that were concern- 
ed in that, but will be alone in the merit of re- 
ſtoring.” Uponwhich the protector laid; © he is 
ſo damnably debauched, he. will undo us all;“ 
and ſo went off to other diſcourſe, | without any 
emotion; which made his lordſhip conclude 
that he bad often thought of the expedient, 
This ſtory is told by bithop Burnet, who had it 
from lord Broghill, when earl of Otrery. 

Mr. Echard tells us of a private application 
made by king Charles himſeif to Cromwell, 
which he ſays came from the mouth ot“ the 
dutcheſs of Lauderdale, who told the ſame to 
A perion of whole credit he could make] ao quei- 

dio. 
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tion. That Lady, afterwards dutcheſs of Lau. 
derdale, being a particular friend and acquaint- 
ance of Cromwell's, was employed, it ſeems, 
to make a private propoſal and offer to him, in 
ſabitance as follows:“ That if he would re. 
itore, or permit the king to return to his throne, 
be would ſend him a blank paper, for him to 
write his own terms and limitations, and fettle 
What power and riches he pleaſed upon himfelf, 
' family, and ftiends,” This propoſal was firſt 
communicated to the protector'? lady, Who 
liked it very well; believing that, beſides other 
advantages, it would bring abſolute indem nity 


and ſecurity to her huſband, and the whole fa. 


mily. She therefore took an opportunity, when 
ſhe was in bed with him, to mention the offer 
to him, and endeavour to perſuade him to ac- 
cept of it, as being of the higheſt moment to 
the happineſs of himſelf and relations. But 
he, without minding her arguments. and perſua- 
lions, preſently told her, She was a fool;“ 
adding this ſhrewd ſentence ; if Charles Stuart 
can forgive me all that I have done againſt him 
and his family, he does not deſerve to wear the 
crown of England,” 0 


5. Cromwell having refuſed the title of king, 
the parliament ſoon voted, „ That he ſhould 
enjoy the title and authority he had already ;” 
which was itt many particulars enlarged be- 
yo. d what it was by the former infirument, by 
the new one, called, “the humble petition and 
advice,. 3 | Ib ; 4 

This inſtrument being digeſt *4 and agree! 
upon, the houſe ſent to the protector for an au- 
dience, which he appointed to be on the 25th 
ot May, in the Banqueting-houſe. The mem- 


bers waiting upon him accordingly, their ſpeaker 


Widdrington 
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Widdington preſented and read the ſaid ioſtru- 
ment to him, and defired his aſſent; which, ate 
ter a long pauſe, he, with all the peſtures of con- 
cern and perplexity, granted. And thus did his 
highneſs accompliſh a chief part of what he de- 
ſigned, which was to bave his power and autho- 
it) confirmed by ne 


6. It was thought proper after this "want: 
action, that the protector ſhould have a ſolemn 
inveſtiture. Notice of this wes given to all (o- 
reign, ambaſſadors and miniſters, nd Weſtmin— 
ſter-ball was prepared and adorned as ſump- 


tuouſly as it could be for a coronation. In 


ſhort, the ceremony was performed the 26th of 
June, 165 7, with the utmoſt grandeur and mag- 
nificence, amid the- loud acclamations of the 
pee ple; and there was a fine medal ſtruck on 
the occaſion, which had on one fide the protec 
tor's* buſt, with his title round it, and on the 
other an olive tree flouriſhing in a field, with 
the words ** non deſeient olive,” by way of al- 
luſion to his name, 

Things went on amicably between the protre⸗ 
tor and his parliament; many bills were paſſed 
and ſigned, and the greateſt harmony ſeemed 
eltabliſhed, But about the beginnieg of the year 
1658, his highneſs, according to the tenor of 
the late petition and advice, ſent his writs of 
ſummons to divers perſons, to fit as members of 
the other, or upper houſe, The forms of theſe 
writs, which were about ſixty, were the ſame as 
uſed by our monarchs, for the ſummoning of 
peers to parliament ; and indeed many of the 
perſons ſummoned were aQtually peers, and 
others were made fo in ihe ſucceeding reign. 
Theſe being met in the houſe of lords, the pro- 
tector went there in royal. ſtate, and made a 

ſpeech 
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ſpeech from the throne, beginning in the old 
tile, „My lords, and you the knights, citizens, 
and burgeſſes of the houTe of commons,” 

This ſtep however, occaſioned a diviſion in 
the lower houſe, which ended in the diſſolution 
of this, his third and laſt parliament, For ſe- 
veral of theſe new lords being taken from amon 
the commons, his intereſt was weakened in that 
houſe, to which many of the ſecluded members 
were alſo now admitted, Hereupon they fell to 
examining the authority and juriſdiction of the 


other houſe. And his highneſs fincing them 
obſtinate on theſe points, after having adviſed 
them to unite without effect, ſent for them by 
the black rod into the lords houſe, where he 
declared * ſeveral urgent and weighty reaſons, 
which made it neceſſary for him to di ſſolve this 
_ parliament ;?? and accordingly he did diſſolve 


them, 


„ 


7. Wb. n Cromwell firſt aſſumed the govern- 
ment, there were three great parties in the na- 
tion all againſt him, the epiſcopal party, the 
preſbyterians, and the republicans, It requi- 
red the preateſt kill and dexterity to manage 
theſe very oppoſite factions, and to prevent the 
111 effects of the plots and conſpiracies they were 
ſo ready to run into. All this however he was 
able to accompliſh, by the ſuperior force of his 
genius; and biſhop Burnet, who was no friend 

to the protedor's memory, informs us in what 
manner he proceed ed. He had, according te that 
prelate, only the army to rey” upon; and that 
_ enthufaſtic ſpirit he had taken ſo much | pains 
to raiſe among them, rendered them very in- 
tractable: So that he was forced to break and 


ae ns of his officers z 


and be flattered 
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the reſt as well as ke could, going on in his old 

way of long and dark diſcourſes, 
He was apprehenſive of aſſaſſinations and other 
plottings, from the cavalier party: as to the for- 


mer of which, he took a method that proved of 
great uſe to han. He would many times openly 
declare, that in a war it was neceſſary to re- 
turn upon any ſide, all the violent things that any 
of the one fide did to the other; and this for 
the preventing greater miſchief, and for bring- 
ing men eo fair war: and that aſſaſſinations were 
ſuch deteſtible things, that he would never be- 
gin them; but if any of the king's s party ſhould 
endeavour to aſſaſſinate him, and fail in it, he 
wodld make an aſſaſſinating war of it, and. de- 
„ roy the whole family.” And he pretended he 
is bad inftruments to do this, whenever he ſhould 
Ee order it. This ſtruck ſuch a terror, that it prov- 
ed a better ſecurity to him than his guards, 
And whenever they were plotting againſt him, 
1» Wie had his agents and ſpies amongit them. tv 
a- WW give him notice of their preparations and pro- 
ie N ceedings; by which all their ſchemes were broken, 
i- and their deſigns fruſtrated, before they could 
ge bring them to perfection. 
ne The preſbyterians ſo dreaded the fury of the 
re iſ commonwealth party, that they looked upon 
as Wl Cromwell's turning them out to be a happy de- 
nis Nliverance for them; and to ſoften thele the 
nd MW owre, he aſſured them that he would maintain 
at Ia publick miniſtry, with all due encouragement, 
at MW which the republicans were moſtly againit; and 
at he joined them in a com miſſion with ſome inde- 
ins © pendants, to be tryers of all publick preachers, 
in- who ſhould, for the future, be admitted te an 
nd I benefce. The perſons ſo commiſſioned did, like- 
ed N wiſe diſpoſe of all livings that were in the gift 
of the FLOWN, of the biſhops, and of the cathe- 
M dral 
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.Eralchurches, Neverrheleſs, when he perceir. 
ed that the preſby eri ens took tro much upng 
them, to te unea!. under the prvernn:«ent, of 
-meddie in civil affairs, he fo nd means o had 
mortify them, and let looſe againſt tem toe ; 


the c 
of the other ſets, who took pleature in diſput. Ben 
ing with their preachers, and interrupting their Joure 
religious worſhip : and 'tis faid, he was by ma. them 


ny heard to glory, that he had curb'd that inſo. 
lent ſect, that would ſuffer none but itſelf.“ 80 T. 
that they were f rced to thank him for.permit, 
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| ting them the exerciſe of their religious wor- 15 
Mip in their own congtegations. RT 
1 The tepubli an party were his greateſt ene. ment 
4 mies, and moſt bent on his ruin; looking off; 
4 him as the perſon who had perfidiaufly broken |... 
[| all their meaſures, and betrayed their glorious 4 
F Cauſe. This party therefore he ſtudied by all * 0 
\ means to divide among themſelves. and to {a 14 
1 the fifth-monarchy men, and other enthuſiaſt Wc: 
þ againſt thoſe who proceeded onty upon princi gis 
ii ples of civil liberty; ſuch as Algernon Sydney, ſaw | 
it Henry Nevill, Martin, Ludlow, Wildman aud the n 


Har:ingten. nd 
As to Vane and his party, who were likeeif 


independents, they indeed, from the time they 
were turned out of the long parliament, retired 
quietly into the country, where they endeavour 
ed to ptejudice their neighbours againſt the pre- 
ſent government, and yet managed themlſelve 
with ſo much caution, as not to diſturb the quieſg., 
of the nation, nor give the proteRar. any greaſe \ 
advantage againſt them, 
de levellers, many of whom had been the 
moſt active agitators in the army, were the mol 
Furious and defperate of all the commonwealti 
| party . Theſe from the time the general al. 
| iumed the title of. Protector. which was to then 
a 
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*. as odious as that of king, profeſſed a mortal 
aß hatred to his perſon ;. and he knew very well 
or 


that theſe men, as well as the laſt mentioned, 
had great credit in the army, and with ſome of 
the chief officers ; ſo that he more really dreaded 
them than all the King's party, and ſubtilly co- 


them, as if they had been deſigned againſt the 
other, | 


ly expectation of the coming of king Jeſus, and 
the protector found it no eaſy matter to give 
them ſatisfaQion ; ſince his aſſuming the govern- 
ment after this manner, looked like a ſtep to 
"MW the. kingſhip, which they repreſented as the 
Ken great antichriſt, which hindered Chriſt from be- 
ing ſer on his throne, To theſe men he would 
ſay with many tears, that he, would rather 

leit have taken a ſhepherd's ſtaff than the protec- 


alty torſhip ; ſince nothing was more contrary to 

ncl his genius, than-:a ſhew of greatneſs; but he 
N. ſaw it was neceſſary at that time, to keep 
\ 


the nation from failing into extreme diſorder, 
and from being open to the common enemy ; 


"yl and therefore he only ſtept in between the living 
8 1 and the dead, in that interval, till God ſhould 
eh direct them on What botom they ought to ſettle ; 


and then he would ſurrender the heavy load ly- 


ſelf with great familiarity towards theſe men, 
and enter into the terms of their old equality, 


covered by him, that he might ſee how little 
he cared for thoſe diſtances, which, for form's 
lake, he was forced ro 


2 and 


loured many of the preparations he made againſt 


The fifth-monarchy men ſeemed to be in dai- 


Ing upon him, with a joy equal to the ſorrow 
with which he was affected, while under that 
ſhew of dignity.” He would alſo carry him 


ſhutting the door, and making them fit down 


cep up with others; 
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and their diſcourſe commonly ended in a long 


Prayer, 


Thus, with much ado, he pretty well manag. 
ed the enthuſiaſts of the commonwealth party, 
As to the other republicans, many of whom were 
inclined to deiſm, he called them the hea. 


thens,* and acknowledged he could not ſo eaſi. 
» work upon them. He had ſome chaplains of 


all forts, and became at length more gentle ty 
ebe epiſcopal party, ho had their meetings in 
ſeveral places aboat London, without being mo. 
lefted by him, In the end, even the Roman 
catholicks courtcd him; and he with wonderful 
art carried things farther with all parties than 
was thought poſlible, conſidering the great dil. 
ficulties he had to encounter with, For that 
he might the better manage the ſeveral faction; 
he flood moſt in awe öf, he made choice of the 
moſt aire and leading men into his council, by 


whoſe influence he had the guiding of 21 the 


reſt of each party. 


8. But notwithſlanding this refined manzge- 
ment, and the great influence he had over the 
nation in general, there were ſeveral plots and 
conſpiracies formed againſt him during his pro- 
tectorſhip. The firſt deſign that was diſcovered, 
at the head of which were mr. Fox, mr. Gerard, 
and mr. Vowel), was to murder him in ys. way 
to Hampton Court, to ſeize the guards, the 
Tower, and the magazines, and then to pro- 
claim the king, For this Gerard was beheadel 
on Tower-hill, and Vowell hanged at Charing: 


_ croſs: but Fox, by making an open confeſſion 


« btained bis pardon, 

In the ſame year, 1654, a deſign wes rad 
for a general riſing of the royaliſts, in' diver 
parts of the kingdom. Ivt the private inteils 


gene 


. 
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n2M gence which the protector received of it, on 
which ſeveral peiſons* were apprehended, and 

ag: many arms ſeized, prevented the fury of che in- 
ty. tended blow, Something however was.attempt- 
ere cd in tne north, but to no effect; the revolters 
ea. MW diſperſing betore any force arrived againſt them, 
aft: and leaving all their arms. The moſt obſtinate 
s oi ftrugglewas in the weſt, at the time of Saliſbury 
to aſlizes, where the conſpirators ſeized the two 
inf judges, and took away their commiſſions : but 
mo- this too was quickly over, without the help of 
nau the army. Colone] Penruddock, capt. Grove, 
ful and a few others, were executed for it at Exe- 
han ter: and ſome of the common people concerned 
dif. were tranſported to the Weſt Indies. This plot, 
that which was deſigned to ruin the protector, ſerved 
ions but to advance his credit, and confirm his au- 
the thority, It cleared him of the reproach of in- 

„b venting plots himſelf, as a pretence to keep up 
the the army; and gave bim a good colour of ex- 

cuſe for the order which ſoon followed, by ad- 

vice of his council, ** that all who had borne 

206. arms for the king, and declared themſelves of 
thei his party, ſhould be decimated, or pay a tenth 

ani part of their eſtates, to ſupport the charge of 

prof fuch extyaordinary forces, as their ſeditious prac- 
red tices obliged him to keep up.” This was ac- 
ard companied with a declaration, that the charge 
wa ihould be laid upon thoſe who had occaſioned it, 
the and not upon the party who had already been ſo 
pro- much ſufferers,” “ 
ade The laſt ftruggle of the royal party was about 
ring a year before the protector's death. There was 
non not only to be an ſurrection in England, but 
ſeveral regiments in Flanders commanded by 

mei Engliſhmen, who were then aſſiſting the Spa- 
ive niards againſt the French and Cromwell, were to 
tellt dure been ſudden ij tranſported over. And, to 
> EN M 3 promote 
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promote the riſing at home, a very bold paper 
was induſtriouſly diſperſed, entitled, “ Killing 


no mvrder ;*” the deſign: of which was to get the 
Protector aſſaſſinated, It was writen by colonel 


Titus, under the borrowed name of William 
Allen. But ſo good was the intelligence which 
bis highneſs kept up, that he had ſeized ſeveral 
of the conſpirators before they could get toge- 
ther, and publiſhed a proclamation for appre. 
hending others. This was followed by addreſ. 
ſes from the city of London and the army, which 
Knee intimidated all that had engaged for the 

ing; and ſo upon the execution of dr. Hewer, 
fir Henry Slingſby, and a few of meaner rank, 
the whole affair blew over, 

This attempt, however, was thought the more 
ſormidable, decauſe another conſpiracy Was at 
the ſame time on foot, among the fifth-monar. 
chy men. Major-general Harriſon was very 
deep in this affair, and ſeveral conſultations had 


.deen held about it, at a houſe in Shoreditch, 


But their proceedings were all known through 


the means of ſecretary Thurloe, and the heads of 
| their party ſeized on the very night appointed 
for their rendezvous. Theſe were committed 


to priſon, and there kept for a long time; but 
none of them were executed ull after the reſto- 
ration, for other crimes. 

There had, before this, been two bold attempts 
dy ſome of the republican party, The firſt was 
in F654, when major John Wildman, who had 
deen expell'd the houſe of commons. by the 


| protector, was ſeized with a paper directed by 


him, entitled, The declaration. of. the free 
and well- affected people of England, now in 
arms againſt the tyrant Oliver Cromwell, Eſq,” 
But this man, contrary to the expectation nf all 


his iriends, waa after a mort confinement ſet at 
_ liberty, 


6137 
liberty. The other was in 1656, when Miles 


Sydercomb, a leveller that bad been cathier'd, 


combined with two of the proteQor's life-guard, 


to aſſaſſinate him near Brentford, Syndercomd,. 


deing betray'd by the other, ſtoutly denied the 
fact, but was condemned. by. lord chief-j ſtice 
Glynn. He died before the day appointed for 
his execution, and was. buried. on 'Fower-hill, 

where a Hake was drove through his body. 


9. In order to make his government ſecure, 
at the time when the toyaliſts were plotting his 
deſtruction, Cromwell inſtituted a new order of 
deputies, under the name of major-generals, who 


were in the nature of prefects, or governors of 


provinces, They were to have the inſpection of 


the inferior magiltrates in every county, tocom- 


mit ſuſpected perſons into cuſtody, and io put in 
execution many other directions: there was no 
appeal from them, but to the protector himſelf. 
This office however continued not long: for be- 
ing inveſted with great power, the major-gene- 
nerals carried it in a very high and arbitrary 
manner; which occaſioned their ſuppreſſion by 
the parliament, at the motion of mr. Claypole, 
the protector's ſon-in-law... + 

It was hardly poſſible, indeed, for any gover- 
nor, in ſuch a precarious ſituation, to ſhew more 
regard than Cromwell did fer the rights and pro- 
perties of private men, He:fupplied the benches 
at Weſtminlter with the ableſt of lawyers, whom 
he had invited to the publick ſervice, Maynard, 
Twiſden, Newdigate, Windham, and other 
gentlemen of great integrity and learning, were 
made by him ſerjeants at law, and mr. Matthew 
Hale, afterwards the famous lord chief juſlice 
fir Matthew, was advanced to be a juſtice of 
the common pleas, Mr, John Thurloe, om 
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had been ſecretary to the chief juſtice St. John, 
was raiſed to the office of ſecretary of Rate, of 
which he acquitted himſelf with indefatigable 
diligence, Milton, the great Milton, was La- 


tin lecretary; a man that would have done ho- 


nour to the mightieſt monarch, to the moſt po- 
lite and learned court, in the belt of ages. In 
a word, the fleet and army were well paid; 
the city of London had the power of its own 
militia, under their old major-genezal Skippon ; 


and the common people were eaſed of ſome of 


heir taxes. 


CHAP, 
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Protector Cromwell's hehawiour towards foreign 


princes and ſtates, his zeal for the honour of 
England, religion and liberty. 


1. TN. the year 1652, a war broke out be- 
, tween the two republicks of England 


and Hejland, which produced the moſt terrible 


ſea fights that had ever been known, fome of 
them laſting for three days ſucceſſively, The 
brave admiral Blake, with Pen, Dean, Monk, 
and Ayſcough, on one ſide; were againſt the 
famous De Ruyter, Van Tromp, De Wir, and 
other gallant Dutch commanders, on the other, 
The quarrel began upon the Engliſh demanding 
the tenth herring of the Dutch fiſhermen on our 
coaſt, in acknowledgment of our ſovereignty of 
the ſeas. In the ſeveral engagements of the firſt 
year, the Engliſh had ſo much the better, that 
about the beginning of 1653, the ſlates ſent over 
letters to the Engliſh parliament for putting an 
end to the war, offering to pay them a large 
ſum, beſides acknowledging their ſovereignty of 
the ſeas, Though Cromwell had not yet aſſum- 
ed the ſupreme power, yet he had it ſo far in ef- 
fect, that particular application was made to him 


in this affair. The negotiation, however, did 


not ſucceed at preſent. | - 

But upon Cromwell's turning out the long 
parliament, their high mightineſſes did not doubt 
but they ſhould make an advantage of the con- 
fuſion, which they thought mutt ſucceed. 'They 
no longer applied there ore or peace, but ſent 


out a fteet wich all imaginable diligence, Crom+ 
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well, for his part, was not behind hand with 
them in his preparations, but gave them ſuch 
3 reception, by his, admirals, as they did no: 
expect; ſo that after .a long and bloody en- 
gagement, in which the Engliſh loſt little be- 
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ed to ſh-lter. themſelves behind the ſands be- 


ſtruction of their whole fleet, This made 
the ſtates ſue again for peace, in the molt ſab. 
miſſive manner; to which Cromwell was not 
verſe , but would allow of no ceſſation till it 
was actually concluded, Both parties therefore 


— 
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having no leſs than 125 ſail, 


eeſs; but ſtill found the Engliſh an over-matich; 

for after a ſigbt of two days, in which Van 
| Tromp was killed and about thirty of their ſhips 
= fred or ſunk, they made all the ſail chey could 
bl towards the Texel. This vidtory, tho? it colt 
| the Engiih dear, way ſo acceptable to Cromwell 


4 and his parliament, that a day of thankigiving 
was appointed for it; and gold chains, with hne 
* medals repreſenting a ſea fight, were given to the 


admirals for their good ſervices Ono the other 
hand, it put the Hollanders into the utmoſt con- 
ſulion, and occationed ſome dangerous inſurrec- 
tions of the common people. The ſtates ap- 
plied themſelves therefore to Cromwell's parlia- 
ment and council; Who would grant them no 
other terms, then the taking a leaſe, and pay- 


ing an annua] rent for the liberty of aſking in 
the Engliſh ſeas. 


rendered up their powers to the lord protector, 


at laſt, hes he ſaw n9 greater advantages could 
| be 


' fkdes their admiral Dean, the Dutch-were oblig- 


tween Calais and Dankirk, to prevent the de- 


got ready. for another engagement, the Duich 


They came forth with great confidence of ſac 


But this parliament and council having furs 


they made a freſh application to him alone; who . 


of Polerone in the Eaſt Indies, which they had 
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be expected, granted them a peace upon the fol. 
lowing conditions. 1. That thev ſhould not per- 
mit anyot the king's party to refide within their 
domicions. 2. That the, ſhould not ſuffer the 
prince of Orange to be ſtzdtholder, general, or 
admiral. 3. That they ſhould reſtore the iſland 


taken from the Engliſh in the reign of king 
James the firſt 4. That tney ſhould pay 300,000), 
for the barbarities formerly exerciſed on the Eng- 
liſh at Amboyna. That they ſhould never diſ- 
pute the rights of the. zliſh flag. Glorious 
conditions for the protector! and ſuch as none of 
our monarchs could procure before him, tho” the 
terms ot che third and fourth articles had been 
often conteſted. 


3. The greateſt diffculty the protector met 
with, in relation to foreign affairs, was, which ſide 
to chuſe in the war between France and Spain, 
Great application was made to him from both 
hides. Spain, ſays biſhop Burnet, ordered their 
ambaſſador de Cardenas, a great and able man, 
to compliment him, and to engage, that in caſe 
he would join with them, they would pay him 
100,000 crowns per month, and 200,000 crowns 
by way of advance, and not to make peace till 
Calais was again recovered to the Engliſh, which 
had now been loſt about an hundred years, The 
prince of Conte likewiſe, who was then in bof- 
tity. with France, and ſupported by Spain, of- 
fered to turn proteſtant, and, and upon Crom- 
well's aſſiſting him, to make a deſcent in Gui- 
enne, where he doubted not but the proteſtants 
would join him, and enable him fo to diſtreſs 
France, as to obtain for themſelves, and for 
England, what conditions the protector pleaſed 
to dictate. But that prince's prezenſions, vpon 

; farther 
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Farther enquiry were found to be ill- grounded 
and vain. Mazarine, on the other hand, endea- 
voured to outbid Spa n, by offering to aft him 
to taxe Dunkirk, then in the Spaniards hands, 


and a place of much more importance than Ca- 
lais; and at the ſame time inſinuated, that in 


caſe he joined with Spain, an army of Hugue- 
nots, headed by the king or his brother, ſhould 


make a deſcent on England ; which, at that time, 
might be of dangerous conſequence to Crom- 
well, conſidering how many enemies he had at 


home. 

This the biſhop aſſures us, was the thing what 
determined him to join with the French; and in 
conſequence of the treaty which was concluded 
ſoon after, the king and duke were diſmiſſed 
the kingdom of France with many excuſes, ſome 
money, and abundance of promiſes. The pre- 
Jate mentions another thing, which, he ſays, had 
great weight with the protector, while he was 
yet balancing in his mind about this alliance. 


One Gage, formerly a prieſt, coming over from 


the Weſt Indies, informed him how weak and 
how wealthy the Spaniards were there; which 
made him conclude, that it would be both a 
great and an eaſy conqueſt to ſeize their domi- 
nions, And this he thought would ſupply him 
with ſuch a treaſure, as would thoroughly eſta- 


bliſh his government. 


It has been a queſtion much diſpured whether 
Cromwell, in joining with France againſt Spain, 
did real:y act conſiſtently with the true intereſt of 


his country? Moſt people have maintained the 


negative; but I think with very little reaſon, 
The condition of France, at that time, was quite 
different from what we have ſeen it in our days, 
The king was a minor, and the royal family di- 


vided * themſelves, which had reduced the 


conſtitu- 
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conſtitution to 2 languiſhing ſlate, Whereas the 
| Ml houſe of Auliria was then united and powerful; 
and the king of Spain, in particular was poſſeſs 
{ed of the Netherlands, jilt in our neighbour- 
hood, which rendered him formidable, and made 
it the intereſt of England to ſupport France 


what has been ſaid, might have, and | believe 
hed, more general and naticnal views in this alit- 
ace then have hitherto been aſcribed to him. 


6. This then being the ground of his proceed- 
„ ogs, the protector in order to make the beſt of 
* age's information, fitted out a fleet, with a 

F force ſufficient, as he thought, to ſeize Hiſpani- 
24 cia and Cuba. When the time of ſending out 
ed ais fleet came on, all men wondered whither i It 


ne mould be deligned, Some imaginedit was to rob 
ww me church of Loretto; and this 1 
1" Mcccaſioned a fortification to be drawn round it 

ers talk'd of Rome itſelf ; for the protector“ 
855 preachers often gave out, that if it were not 
wy” tor the diviſions at home, he would go and ſack 


e Babylon.“ Others thought che deſign was agaialt 
Cadiz, though he had not vet broke with Spain. 
The French knew nothing of the ſecret, and 


5 152 protector, not having finiined his alliance 
wk »ith them, was not obliged to impart to them 


the reaſon of his preparations. All he ſaid about 
ber Nr vas this, “that he ſent out che fleet to guard 
tner ne ſeas, and to reſtore England to 15 dominion 
da that element,” ; 
elt of 


the M This fleet conſiſting of about hires men of 


c ar, under the command of vice-admiral Penn, 
Aon With about four thouſand land-ſoldiers to be 
55 ommanded by Venables, ſet ſail the beginning 


"4 df this year, directly for Barbadoes, where the 
1 Wo commanders were ordered to break open 


eg N | their 
ſtitu- | 


againſt him. Cromwell then, dotwithtandins : 
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heir commiſſions. Being ſafely arrived ther», 

and new men taken in to encreaſe the land ar. / 
my, they ſailed to the 10and of Hiſpsniola. Ve- fail: 
nables landed his men in an ill place, differen; the 
ſrom the orders he had received from the pro- fub 
tector, and marched them chro! ſuch thick wood; I the: 


and unealy paſſages, that the Spaniards with 4 ſhip 


very unequal number, beat them back; and che his 
were ſoon forced to re-wmbirie. To walk ſome a. MW tde1 
mends for this miſcarriage, they made another this 
deſcent on the iſland of Jamaica, and obtained in! 
an eaſy poſſeſſion of i:; which iſland has ever cap. 
ſince remained in the hands of the Engliſh: where wer 
leaving a good body of foot to ſecure it, they ſhip 


failed back to England!” The protector was] dere 


never ſo much diſturbed as at this difaſter a || ſean 
Hiſpaniola; ſo that Penn and Venables were no the 


| ſooner come on ſhore, but he committed them alhe 
both to the Tower, and could never be prevailed 3nd 


on to truſt either of them again. The 


6. 3 the time that Penn and Venable forn 
ſet out on this expedition, admiral Blake ſailed T 


- with another fleet into the Mediterranean to into 


ſcour thoſe ſeas of the Turkiſh pirates; and not lat? 
meeting with any of them, he bravely reſolvedſ| mol. 
to ſeek them out in their ports. He came fil hom 
before Algiers, and ſending to the dey, demand. faile 
ed that all the Engliſh ſhips might be reſtored 19 d- 
and all the Engliſh ſlaves releaſed, The de, for « 
hereupon ſent a preſent to Blake, and gave hin 
to underſtand, ** that the ſhips and captives 4. 
ready taken belong'd to private men, therefor 
not ſo much in his power ; but yet they ſhould 
be reſtored at a moderate ranſom; and' if th 
admiral thought good, they would conclude 1 
peace, and for the future offer no acts of vio 
lence to any of the Engliſh ſhips or nettes“ * 
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A peace being accordingly concluded, Blake 
failed from thence to Tunis, where, having made 
the ſame demand as at Algiers, inltead of the like 
ſubwiſlion, he received this reſolute anſwer, that 
there were their caſties at Geletta, and their 
ſhips and caſtles of Porto Ferino; he might do 
his worſt, for he ſhould not think to frighten 
them. with the ſight of his fleet.” Provoked at 
this anſwer, Blake reſolved to deſtroy their ſhips 
in Porto Fertno. Accordingly he ordered his 
captains to man their long-boats with ſtout ſea- 


men, and fent them into the harbour; to fire thoſe 


ſhips, whilſt the admiral with all his fleet thun- 
dered molt furiouſly againit their caſtles. The 
ſeamen ſo bravely performed their parts, that all 
the Turkiſh ſhips of war were ſoon reduced to 
alhes, with the loſs of only twenty-five men, 
and forty-eight wounded, on the Engliſh fide. 
Theſe were actions of the higheſt conduct and 
courage, which made the Engliſh name very 
formidable in thoſe ſeas. 


There was angther reaſon for Blake's ſajling 


into the Mediterranean; which was, wo demand 
flatts faction of all princes and Rates, that had 


moleſted the Engliſh in the time of confuſion at 


home. Accordingly, among other places, he 


failed to Leghorn, and diſpatehed his ſecretary 


to demand of the great duke of Tuſcany 60,000). 
for damages ſuſtained by the Englifh in his Dut- 
chy ; Prince Rupert having taken and ſold as 
many Engliſh ſhips, as mounted to that value, 
to the great duke's ſubjects. 
ling to pay part of the ſum, and deſued time to 


conſult the pope about the reſt. Blake ſaid, the 


pope had nothing to do with it, and he would 
have the whole ſum; which was paid him. 
The duke pretended that the pope ought to pay 
part of the damage, ſome of the {hips having 

| „ . been 


* 


* 


The duke was wile 
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been old to his ſubjects; aceordinply the next 


lucceeding pope repaid 20,000 piſtoles. Admi. 


12] Blake ſent home ſixteen ſhips laden with the 


eftects he had received from ſeveral ſtates, for 
tetisfactions anc damages; and they were ordered, 
to fail vp the Thames together, for a pleatng 
zpectacle to the people. 


7. Tbe king of Spain provoked at the late at. 
tempt upon the Well Indies, declared war againft 
England; 5 and the protector diſpatched orders to 
admiral Blake, to watch the return of the Spa- 


niſh plate fleet, and make what deſtruction he 
conld upon the coalt of Spain; and thovght fit 


vow to finiſh his alliance with Frence, ſending 
Lockhart his ambaſlador thither for that end. 
His highneſs undertook to fend over zn army of 


fix thouſand foot; and when the foris of Dur- 


kirk and Mardyke ſhould be taken, they were 
10 be put into his hands. 

Admiral Blake, and Montague aſterwards oo 
of Sandwich, having blocked up the port of 
Cadiz for ſome weeks, without being able to bring 
the Spaniards to a ght, were oblig:d to ſai 10 
Wyers-bay in Portugal, to take in ſupplies, 
They left behind them captain Stayner, with 
only ſeven ſhips; Who, while the commanders 
were retired, perceived the Spaniſh plate fleet 
making directly for Caciz, Nana enen 


the ſmall force he had with him,, Stayner refolv- 


ed to fall on the Spaniards; ; which he did with 
ſuch ſucceſs, chat in a few hours the whole fleet 
was ſpoiled, One ſhip was ſunk ; another burnt, 
in which the viceroy of Mexico, with his lady, 
periſhed in the flames: two were forced on 
ground; one got off, and two remained in the 
conqueror's hands; which being brought to Port. 
mouth, the bullion to the amount of two milli. 

ons, 
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ons, Was there landed, and conveyed i in carts to 
London, as a trophy of this great victory. 


8. Blake being returned to Cadiz, and having 
there rode out the winter of 1657, he received 
intelligence, that another Spaniſh plate - fleet 
much richer than the former, was comin 
home ; but, for fear of the Engliſh feet, ha 
put into the bay of Santa Cruz, in the Cana- 
ries Upon this Blake weighed anchor April 
the 13th, and by the 2oth ſtood off the faid bay; 
where he accordingly found che galleons arriv'd, 
to the number of ſixteen men of war. The bay 
was ſecured by a ſtrong caltle well tarniſhed with 
ordnance, beſides feven forts more in ſeveral 
parts of it, mounted with ſix, four, and three 
guns apiece, and united by a line of communi- 
cation from one fort to another, which was man- 
ned with muſqueteers. Don Diego Diagues, 
the Spaniſh admiral, caufed all his ſmaller ſhips 
to moor cloſe to the ſhore, covered by the caſttes 
and forts, and poſted the ſix large galleons far- 
ther off at anchor, with their formidable broad 
ſides to the ſea. A Dutch merchantman was at 
this time in the bay, the maſter whereof per- 
ceiving the Engliſh were ready to enter, deſir'd 
Don Diego's leave to depart: For, ſaid be, I 
am very ſure Blake will preſently be among us.“ 
To which the Don reſolutely anfwered, ** Get 
you gone if you will, and let Blake come 1t he 
date.“ 

Blake having called a council of war, and find 
ing it impracticable to carry off the galleons re- 
ſolved to burn them all; to which end he order- 
ed captain Stayner, with a ſquadron to ſtand into 
the very bay; who by eight the next morning 
fe!: furiouſly on the Span:ards, without the leaſt 
regard to thelr forts, and gore them — + an 
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hour. The ad miral ſeconding him, poſled 8 
of the larger ſhips to cannonade the caſtle and 


forts; which play'd their parts fo well, that the 
enemy were forced to leave them. Blake for 


the ſpace of four hours engaged the palleons, 
which made a brave reſiſtance, but were at laſt 
2 bandoned by the enemy: as were likewiſe the 
ſmaller veffels, which lay under the forts ; which 


were burnt by Stayner, while Blake did the 


ſame by the larger galleons: ſo that this whole 
plare-{leet of ineſtimable value, was utterly de- 
{troyed, without the loſs of one Engliſh ſhip, and 
with no-more than forty-eight men killed, and 
an hundred an twenty wounded. The news cf 
this brave and uopafallel'd action being brought 
to England, the parliament ordered a day of 
thankſgiving for this great ſucceſs; and the pro- 
tector, at their defire, ſent the admiral a diamond 


* 
. 


ring of 50ol, value, and ktighted Stayner at his 


return to England. 


9. Blake, after this noble exploit, ſailed back 


to Spain, whence, after having long kept all their 


ports in awe, he returned for England, But fall- 
ing ſick of a fever, he died in the 59th year of 
his ape, juſt as the fleet was entering into Ply- 


mouth Sound; where he paſſionately ' enquired 
for land, but found his own element the more 


proper bed of honour, He had a publick fune- 
ral juſtly beſtowed upon him, and the honour 
of being interred in Henry the ſeventh's chapel. 
The lord Clarendon ſays, ** He was the firll 
man that declined the old track, and made it 
manifeſt, that the naval ſcience might be attain- 
ed in leſs time than was imagined ; and deſpiſ- 
ed thoſe rules that had been long infpractice, 10 
keep his ſhips and his men out of danger, which 
had been held in former times a point of great 
Tos | 1 abjliny 


Enquire. who had power to ſend the prieſt to bim; 
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abilfty and circumſpection; 25 if the principal 
art requiſite in the captain of a ſhip, had been 
to be ſure to come home ſafe again, He was 
the firſt man who brought ſhips to contemn caſ- 
tles on ſhore, which had been thought ever very 
formidable, and were diſ:overed by him to make 
a noiſe only, and to frighten thoſe who could 
rarely be hurt by them. He was the firlt that in- 
ſuſed that proportion of courage into the ſeamen, 
by making them ſee by experience, What mighty 
things they could do, if they were reſolved; and 
taught them to fight in fire as well as upon was 
ter: and tho' he bad been very well imitated 
and followed, he was the firſt that gave thu ex- 
ample of that kind of naval courage, and bold 
and reſolute atchievements.“ A very proper 
ſervant to ſuch a matter as Cromwell! 

Blake had a very great regard to the b-nour 
cf his country, and the Engltth dominion of the 
jeas, One inſtance of his care to preſerve this 
honour, mentioned by biſhop Burnet, I cannot 
omit, He ſays, that Blake happening to be at 
Malaga with the fleet, before Cromwell mals 
war upon Spain, ſome of the ſeamen going aſhore, 
met the nolt as it was carrying about, ana not 


valy refuſed to pay any hanour to it, but laughed 


at thoſe that did, Whereupon one of the prieſts 
ſtirr'd up the people to teſent this affront; and 
ſ) they fell upon them and beat them ſ-verely, 
The feamen returning to their ſhip, and com- 
plaining of the uſage they had met with, Blake 
immediately diſpatched a trumpeter to the vice- 
roy, to demand the prieſt who had been the chief 
occaſian of it: to which the viceroy returned this 


anſwer, * that he had no authority over the 
prieſls, and ſo could not difpoie of him,” But 


Blake ſeni him word again, „that he would not 


but 
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but if he were not ſent \vithin three hours, he 

world burn their town.“ And fo being unable 
to reſit, they ſent the prieſt to him; who juli. 
 fring himſelf upon the rade behaviour of the 
ſeamen, Blake anſwereJ, ** that if be had ſent 
a complaint co him of it, he would have punth. 
ed them ſeverely, fince he would not ſuffer his 
men to affront the eſtabliſhed religion of any 
place; but he took it ill, that he ſer on the Spa- 
nerds to do i-; for he vould have all the world 
knov, that an Engliſhman was only to be puniſh- 
ed by an. Engliſhman.” And fo he civilly treat- 
e tae vrieit, and diſmiſſed him, being ſatisfied 
that he had ni:n at his mercy. Cromwell was ex- 
ceeding y well pleaſed with this, and read the 
Jetters tn council with great ſatisſaction, telling 
them, „he hoped he thould make the neme of 


an Engliſhman as gieat as ever that of a Rogan 
had been.“ 


19. While I am ſpeaking of the proteRor's 
great care to aſſert and maintain the ſovereignty 
of the ſea, and the honour of the Engliſh na: 10n, 


, a paſſage occurs from a printed ſpeech made in 


the houle of commons, by mr. Poul:ney, in a 
debate on the complaints of the Weſt-India mer- 
chants, two ſeſſions before tne war againſt Spain 
was declared. It contains perhaps as remarkable 

a ſtory as is any where to be met with, and the 
red-ions on it are equally honourable to Crom- 
well, and worthy of the gentleman that made 


them, who was neither afraid nor aſhamed to in- 


troduce the conduct of one we call an uſurper, as 
2 pattern to legal kings, and modern miniſters, 
In the hiſtory of Oliver Cromwell, lays he, 
wie are told, that an Engliſh merchant ip was 
taken in the chops of the channel, carried into 
St. Maloes, and there confiſcated: upon ſome 


grounaleſs 
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grundleſs pretence. As ſoon as the maſter of the 
ſhip, who was an honelt quaker, got home, be 
pretented » petition to the protector in council, 

ſettieg torth his caſe, and praying for redreſs. 

Upoa hearing the petition, the protector told 
his council, he weuld take that affair upon him- 
ſelf, and eidered the man ro attend him the next 
meraing. He examined him ſtrictly as to all 
th circumſtinces of his caſe, and finding by 
his autwers that he was a plain honeit man, "and 
that he had been concerned in no unlawful trade, 
he aſked him, if he would go io Paris with a 
letter? The man anſwered, he would. Well 
then, ſays the protector, prepare for Your jour- 


ney, and come to me to-morrow morning. Next 


morning he gave him a letter to cardinal Ma- 
zar in, and told him ke muſt ſtay but three days 
for en anſwer. The anſwer I mean, ſays he, 

is the full valne of what you might bave made 
of your ſhip and cargoe; and tell the cardinal, 

if it is not paid you in three days, you have 
expreſs orders from me to return home. The 
honeſt blunt quaker, we may ſuppoſe, followed 
his 1ofruRions to a tittl-; but the cardival, ac- 
cording to the manner of miniſters when they are 
any way preſſed, began to ſhufile ; the refore the 
quaker returned, as he wis bid. As {oon as the 
protector ſaw Rim, be aſked; © Well, friend, 


have vou got your money?“ Ard mw tur mas 8 


anſwering he had not, che protector told him, then 
leave your direQion with my ſecretory, and YOu 
hall ſoon hear from me.” Upon this occaſion 
chat great man did not ſtay to negociate, cr to 
explain, by long tedious memorials, the reaſon 
ableneſs cf his demand. No, tho? chere was a 
French miniſter reſiding here, he did not ſo mucu 
as ac quaint him with theftory, but immediately 


ſent a man, of war or two to the channe!, with 


Orders 
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orders to ſeize every French ſhip they could 


meet with. Accordingly they returned in a 


few days with two or three French prizes, which 


the protector ordered to be immediately ſold, 

and out of the produce, paid the quaker what 
be demanded for the ſhip and cargo. Then he 
ſent for the French miniſter, gave him an ac- 
count of what had happened, and told him 


there was a balance, which, if he pleaſed, ſhonld 


be paid in to him, to the end that he might de- 
liver it to thoſe of his countrymen, wha were 
the owners of the French ſhips, that bad been 
ſo taken and ſold. 

And what was the conſequence 3 it produced 
no war between the two nations. No. it made 
the French government terribly afraid of g giv- 
ing him the leaſt offence; and while he lived, 
they took ſpecial care that no injury ſhould be 
done to any ſubjects of Great Britain. This. 
ſhews that Oliver Cromwell had a genius and a 
capacity for government; and however unjuſtly 
he acquired his power, it is certain that this na- 
tion was as much reſpected abroad, and flouriſhed 
as much at home, under his government, as it 
ever did under any government. 


11. To proceed: As victory erowyned the pro- 
tector's arms by ſea, ſo his forces by land were 
not unſucceſsful. The 6800 men which his high- 
neſs was obliged by his treaty with France to pro- 
vide, being traniported under the cAnmand of 
fir John Reynolds, and major-general Morgan, 
the French had no inclinaiion to begin upon 
Mardyke or Dunkirk, which when tiken, were 
to be put into Cromwell's hands; but march- 
ed to other places, which they were to conquer 
for their own ufe. But his highne!s's ambaſſa- 


dor baue made ſuch repeated repreſentati. 
n 
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one to the cardinal, not without ſome. menaces ; 
that his maſter knew where to bnd a more 
punctual friend,“ that as foon 2s they had tak- 
en Montmedy and St. Venant, the army inveſt- 
ed Mardyke. The French and Engliſh had not 
lain before this ſtrong place above four days, 
when it was reduced to a ſurrender upon com- 


poſition, and delivered up whol'y into the pol. 


f:f0n of the Engl ſh. But preſent!y after, he 
French being withdraun into their winter quare 
ters, the Spantards, who were ſenſible cf what 
great importance this place was to the preſerv- 
ing of Dunkirk, detached a body of horfe and 
foot to rerake it. Among theſe were 2000 Eng- 
liſh and Triſh, commanded by the duke of Vork; 
and they made two very furious ſtorms upon the 
fort; but were ftoutly repulſed, and forced to 
fy, with the leſs af ſeveral brave commanders, 
- Mariſh:1 Turenne commanded the army that 
took Mardyke; to whom cardinal Mazarine 
wrote thus, at Lockhart's inſtance, before the 
fiege; ©* Nothing can be of more fatal conſe- 
quence to France, than the loſs of Cromwell's 


triendſhip, and the breach of the union with him; 


which certainly will be broken, if ſome ſtrong 
town 1s not taken and put into his hands.“ This 
conqueſt was very grateful to Cromwe'l, who 
immediately ſent ten men of war to guard the 
port of Mardyke, and cruize on that coaſt. A 
foreign writer, ſpeaking of this matter, ſays, 
«© Nothing could flatter the ambition of Crom- 
well more than this acquiſition, knowing that 
he had thereby won immortal glory: he had, 
without the loſs of a man, accomplithed a de- 
ſign, which the greateſt kings of England had 
often attempted in vain, at the expence of their 

plets blood and treaſure: he had re- eſtab- 
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in a eee to wake themſelves maſters.of 
both des of the channel, which lrad been diſs 
PaIres 91 fince the loſs Ot Calais, 


12. Not long after the taking of Mardyke; 

an attempt ws mace upon Oſtend, but with- 

out fi ceſs: for ſom of the garriſon having 

co: trafted with Mazarine to deliver it up, it 

ers red that this was only a feint, carried on 

th the p::vity of the governor, who defended 

bimſelt bravely when the beſiegers appeared, kn- 
ing and taking 1500 French that were landed, 

and ſorely g-iling the Engliſh fleet from the 
forts But this diſappointment had no very 
111 effe&t; for preſently after Dunkirk was in- 
vofted by th French, athited by the 6c00 vati- 
ant Engliſhmen, under the inſpection of Lock- 

nart, the pro ector's ambaſſador, but more im- 
Ned: lately under the command of major-general 
5 Wuilſt they were carrying en their 
approuches towards the town, they had intelli- 
gence brought them, that the Spaniſh general 
Don John of Auſtria, with the prince of Conde, 
the prince de L:gny, and: the dukes of York and 
Gloucefter, were ad ancing with zo, ooo men 
to relieve the place. Hercupon the French king 
and cardinal were perſuaded to withdraw to, Ca- 
ais, and leave all to be determined by a coun- 
cil of war. In the firſt council, which was held 
without either Lockhart or Morgan, it was re- 
ſolved to raiſe the ſiege, if the enemy came on. 
But in the next, when thoſe two were preſent, 
vehemently oppoſed that reſolution. alledging, 


France to have ſummoned a place, and broke 
ground: before it, and then raiſe the fiege and 
run away ;” and deſiring the council te con- 
nder, that if they raiſed the lege, the alliance 


/ 


M hat a diſhonour it would be to the crown of 


| with | 


ders, that 


(iss) 


with England ſhould be broken the {ame hour. 

Upon which it was reſolved, contrary to their 
former intention, to give battle to the enemy, if 
they came on, and to maintain the ſiege. And 
the enemy coming on, a deſperate fight enſued, 
in which the Spaniards were ina manner totally 


youted by the Engliſh, before the French came 


in. At the end of the purſuit, marſhal Turenne, 
with above 100 officers, came up to the Bnglilir, 


and embracing the officers, ſaid, ** they never 


ſaw a more glorious action in their lives; and 
that they were ſo tranſported with the ſight 


of it, that they had not power to move, or do 


any thing,” _ 5 T8: 

The Spaniſh army being entirely vanquiſh'd 
the confederates renewed their attempts upon the 
town of Dunkirk with great vigour and induſtry ; 
and the marquis de Leda, the governor, being mor- 
rally wounded, as he was ſallying out upon the 
beſiegers, the Spaniards.within defired a preſent 


capitulation : which being granted, this impor- 1 


rant place was ſurrendered upon articles on the 
25th of June 1658, when it was immediately deli- 


| vered up into the hands of tt = Engliſh by the [i 


French king and cardinal in perſon, purſuant to 
the treaty between them and the lord protector. 
Sir William Temple aſſures us farther, that 


_ cardinal Mazarine having ſurmounted his owa 


dangers, and the difficulties incident to a mino- 
rity, purſued the plan left him by his predereſ- 


| for, and, by the afliſtacce of an immortal body 


of 6000 Engliſh, made ſuch a Progrela in Flan- 
romwell perceive 


whereupon he diſpatched a gentleman privately i 
to Madrid, to propoſe there à change of his ä 


15 with France, into one with Spain ; by 
| which 


he would dray his forces over into their 
poi 98 ſer vice, 


| | the balance Was 
turned, and grown too heavy on the French lide: 


TM 


ſerv'ce, and make them 10, ooc, upon condition, 
their firſt action hould be to beſiege Calais, and 
when taken, to put it into his hands. The per- 
ſon ſent upon this errand was paſt the Pyrenees, 
when he was overtaken by the news of Crom. 
wWell's death; This was ſoon followed by a peace 
between the two crowns, called the peace of 
Puyrenees.“ Thus we ſee that with whomſoever 
the proteRor ſided, his deſign was to ag: randize 
and ſtrengthen the Engliſn, and to keep the ba. 
lance of power in his own hands. | 


Mort time after the taking of Dunkirk, yet he 
received greater marks of honour and elteem 
from the French court, than were thewn io any 
crowned head in Europe. He ſent over the 
lord Falconbridge, his ſon-in-law, with a-nu» 

merous and fplendid retinve to Calais, where 
the king and cardinal. then were; who received 
him as # ſovereign prince, the cardinal giving 
him his right-hand ir his apartment, which had 
never been done to the imperial ambaſſador, 
nor even to the pope's nuncio. And when his 
lordſhip took his leave, both the king and his 
- miniſter loaded him with rich preſents, ſome of 
which were for the protector, and others for him- 
ſelf, The compliment was returned to Crom- 
well by 4 very ſolemn embaſſy from France, 
which ſurpaſſed moſt appearances of the ſame 


- the farther effects of this alliance. 


ming of bis adminiſtration," was complimented 
and. courted by moſtof the pbwers around him, 
: who »agknowledged his ſovéreignity, and gave 
him the title of highneſs, All nations contend- 
ed, 38 it were, by their ambaſſadors, who ſhould 

207 0 >> e kender 


13. Though the protector lived but a very. 


kind. But the protector's death put an end to. 
Thie wonderful mah, from the very begin- 


(157 ) * 


on, render themſelves moſt acceptable to bim. Den- 
nd marke had the favour of being taken into the 
er- Dutch treaty, upon the good terms of making 
es, the ſtates reſonſible for 140,000 l. to repair the 
m. I damage which the K agliſh had ſuffered from the 
ace Danes. About the ſame time, by the negocia- 
of | tion of his ambaſſador Whitelock, he made a 
ver | firm alliance.with the kingdom of-Sweden, He 
1ze I forced Portugal to ſend an ambaſſador to beg 
bas ¶ peace, and to ſubmit to make ſatis faction for the 
offence they had committed in receiving prince 
Rupert, by the payment of a great ſum of ma- 
ery ney. Even France and Spain in his earlieſt days 
he ſued for an alliance with him, and ſent over 
em I their miniſters for that 12 whom he receiv- 
any Ned with all the ſtate and ſolemnity of a ſovereign 
the prince. He exaggerated nothing therefore in his 
nu; fpeech to his ſecond parliament, which he made 
dere Nin favour of his qyvn government. 
ved The truth is, his name became formidable 
ing every where. His favourite alliance was with 
had Sweden; for. Charles Guſtavus and he lived in 
dor, Noceat cogjunction of councils. But the ſlates of 
his Holland ſo dreaded bim, that they took care to 
hit gie him no manner of umbrage; inſomuch tha: 
e of vden the king or his brother came at any time to 
im · ¶ viſtt their ſiſter, the prince's of Orange, a.deputa-.' 
om- ¶ ion of the ſtates was immediately with them, to 
nce, I let them know they could have no ſhelter there. 
ame All Italy in like manner trembled at his name, 
1 toYand.feemed to be under a panick fear, as long as 
be lived, His fleets ſcoured the Mediterranean, 
* iod the Turks durſt not offend him, but deliver- 
ated ed up Hyde, the king's ambaſſador there, who 
him, Nwas brought over and executed for aſſuming that 
gave char eter. ; 
ad- This juſtice trad by him on Don Panteleon-ſa, 
ould very eminent perſon, and brother io the Por- 
nder fl O 2 | e, 
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tugveſe ambaſſador, was what mightily raiſed 


_the reputation of his power, This man had been 


guilty cf a murder, and taken fanctuary in his 
drother*s houſe, who inſiſted upon the privilege 
que to his character. But Cremwell obliged him 
to deliver up the criminal, who, being tried by a 


Jury of half Engliſh and half foreigners, was con- 


cemned to die; and accordingly was beheaded 
cn Tower-hill, And it is very remarkable, that 


aon the day of his execution, the Portugal am- 


baſſador was oÞliged to ſign the articles of peace 
between the two nations; whereupon he imme- 
diately went out of town, And it is obſerve1 
of this affair to the honour of the protector, that 


Whatever reaſon the houſe of Auſtria had to hate 


his memory, the emperor Leopold, near twenty 


years after Cromwell's death, brought it as 4 


preſident to jultify his carrying off the prince of 
Furſtemburg at the treaty of Cologne, notwith- 
itending his being a plenipotentiary for the elec- 
tor: of that name, and in the printed manifeſto 


Publiſhed by the emperor on that occafion, this 


piece of Cromwell's juſtice is related at large. 
Few princes, ſays Wellwood, ever bare their 

character higher upon all occaſions than Oliver 

Cromwell, eſpecially in his treaties with erown'd 


is mentioned by one of the belt informed hitto- 
1ians of the age, Puffendorf, in his life of the 
late elector of Brandenhurgh ; that in Crom- 
well's league with France and Spain, he would 
not allow the French king to call himſelf king 
of France, but of the French; whereas he took 
to himſelf not only the title of protector of Eng- 
land, but likewiſe of France. And what is yet 


far the authority of the author, the protettor's 
TS 73 179 1 436,004 # . E e Bale 
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heads. And it is a thing without example, that 


more ſurpriſing, and hardly to be believed, but 


b 4 
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name was put before the Frenth king's, in his 
inſtfument of the treaty. | 


14. During his adminiſtration, there were 
two ſignal inſtances given him to ſhew bis zeal 
in protecting the proteſtants, waich advanced his 
character abroad. The duke of Savoy raiſed a 
new perſecution of the Vaudois, maſſacreing ma- 
ny, and driving the reſt from their habitations. 
Whereupon Cromwell ſent to the French court, 
demanding of them to oblige that duke, whom 
he knew to be in their power, to put a ſtop to 


his unjuſt fury, or otherwiſe he muſt break with 


them. 'The cardinal objected to this as untea- 
ſonable : he would do good othces,' he ſaid, but 
could not anſwer for the effects, however, no- 
thing would ſatisfy the protector, till they oblig'd 
the duke to reſtore all that he had taken from 
his proteſtant ſubjects, and to renew their former 
privileges. Cromweli wrote on this occaſion to 
the duke himſelf, and by miſtake omitted the 
title of royal highneſs on his letter; upon which 
the major part of. the council of Savoy were for 
returning it, unopened; but one of them repre- 
ſenting that Cromwell would not pals by ſuch an 
affront, but-would certainly lay Villa Franca in 


- aſhes, and ſet the Swiſs cantons upon Savoy, the 


letter was read, and, with the cardinal's influ- 
ence, bad the deſired ſucceſs. The protector alſo 
raiied money in England for the poor ſufferers, 
and ſent over an Agent to ſettle all their aff-irs. 
At another time there happened a tumult at 


Niſmes, wherein ſome diſorder had been com- 


mitted by the Huguenats. They being appre- 


henſive of ſeyere proceedings upon it, ſent one 


over, with great expedition and ſecrecy, tadefire 
'Cromwells- interceſioa and protection, This 
exptels found ſo good a reception, that he the 

: Q 3 9 5 ſame 
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ſame evening diſpatched a letter to the cardinal, 
with one incloſed to the king ; alſo inflructions 


to his ambaſſador Lockhart, requiring him either 


to prevail for a total impunity of that miſdemea- 
nor, or immediately come away. At Lockhart's 
application the diſorder was overlooked ; and, 
tho' the French court complained of this pro- 
ceeding, as a little too imperious, yet the necef- 


fity of their affaifs made them comply. Tui 


Lockhart, a wife and gallant man, who was go- 
vernor of Dunkirk, and ainbaflator at the ſame 


time, and in high favour with the protector, told 


biſhop Burnet, “that when he was ſent after 
wards am baſfador by king Charles, be found he 
had nothing of that regard that was paid Fo him 
in Cromwell's time.“ 

There was yet a farther deſtgn, very drs 
tageous to the proteſtant cauſe, wherewith Crom- 
well intended to have begun his kingfhip, bad 


he taken it upon him; and that was, the infti- 


tu:ing a council for the proteſtant religion in op. 
poſition to the congregation de propaganda fide 


at Rome. This body was to confiſt of ſeven 


counſellors, and four ſecretaries for different 
provinces. The ſecretaries were to have 500l. 
ialary a-piece, to keep correſpondence every 


where. Ten thouſand pounds a year was to be 


a fund for ordinary emergencies ; farther ſupplies 


were to be provided, as occaſions required; and 


Chelſea-College, then an old ruinous building, 
was to be fitted up for their reception. This 


| was a great defign, and worthy of the man who 


had d it. 


15. The * e he kept ap; 
from his fir appearance on the theatre of af- 
Fairs, was what every one wondered at, When 
ke was ealy deputy of Ircland, be ſtopped jos 
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jerd Broghill in London, as he was going over 
to the king, to take out a commiſſion againſt 
the parliament, and ſo wrought on him, that he 
went over in the parliament's ſervice, and con- 
tinued faithful to Cromwell ever after. And 
when he was mounted to the ſummit of authori- 
ty, he brought over a company of Jews into Eng- 
land, and gave them toleration to build a ly- 
nagogue; becauſe he knew, by their negociation 
of money in all countries, that they were excel. 
lently fitted for the purpoſe of bringing bim in- 
telligence. It was by the information of one of 
thoſe, who came to him in a poor beggerly habit, 
that he intercepted a large fum of money, which 
the Spaniards, who were then at war with him, 
were ſending over in a Dutch ſhip, to pay their 
army in Flanders, He alſo prevailed on fir Rd. 
Wallis, chancellor Hyde's great confident, to 
let him know all that pafſfed at king Charles's 
court; pretending, that his aim in diſcovering 
the plots of the loyaliſts, for whom he had a great 
tenderneſs, was only to diſconcert them that none 
of them might ſuffer for their raſhneſs. This 
practice of fir Richard was not diſcovered till af- 
ter the protector's death, when he ſtill continued 
his correſpondence with Thurloe, whoſe under 
ſecretary, Moreland, detected him to the king. 
There could not be any conſiderable peton in 
London of the royal party, but Cromwell imme- 
diately knew of it. He once told lord Broghill, 
that there was a friend of bis in town ; and upon 
his aſking who? ſaid, my lord Ormond ; menti- 
oning the day when he arrived, and the place 
where he now was, Broghill had leave from the 
protector to go to Ormond, and inform him of 
all this, that he might make his eſcape ; which 
was done accordingly, 0 
In maxters of greateſt moment the protectot 
3 tra ſted 
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| thofed_ none but his trete Thurloe, Ad 
oftentimes not him. An inſtance of which 
Tharlo: uſed to tell of himſelf: “ that he was 
once commanded by Cromwell to go at a certain 
hour to Gray's-Inn, and at ſuch a place deliver 
a bi!) of 20,0001. payeble to the bearer at Ge- 
voa, to a man he ſhould find walking in ſuch a 
| habit and poſture as he deſcribed him, without 
ſpeaking a word,” Which accordingly Thur= 
Toe did; and never knew to his dying ee 
the perſon or the occaſion. | 

At another time the protector coming late at 
night to Thurloe's office, and beginning to give 
him directions about ſomething of great impor- 
_ tance and ſecrecy, he took notice that mr. More- 
* was in the room, which he had not obſery. 
before; and fearing he had overheard their 
a ſcourſe, tho? he pretended to be aſleep upon 
his deſk, he drew a poniard, which he always 
carried under his coat, and was going te dif- 
pateh Moreland upon the ſyot; if Thurloe had 
not, with great intreaties, p- :evailed upon him 
to defiſt; aſſuring him that Moreland had fat 
up two nights together, and was now ceruaiply 
faſt aſleep. 

* There was not the ſmalleſt aceident that befel 
king Charles II. in his exile, but he knew it per- 
feAly well; inſomuch that having given'leave 
to an Englith nodleman to travel upon condition 
he ſhould not ſee Charles Stuart; he aſked. him, 
at his return, © it he had punQually obeyed bis 
commands? Which the other affirming he had; 
Cromwell replied, ** it is true you did not ſee 
him; for to keep your word with me, vou agreed 
to meet him in the dark, the candles being put 
out for that end.“ And withal told him all the 


particulars tha; paſſed in converſation beewixt 


16. 7 That 


the king and him at their meging. 
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take poſſeſſion of it accordingly. 
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16. That he had ſpies about king Charles 
was not ſtrange; but his intelligence reached the 
moſt ſecret tranſactions of other princes, and when 
the matter was communicated to but very few: 
of which we have a notable initance in the buſi- 
neſs of Dunkirk. There was an article, as we 
have obſerved, in the treaty between France and 
rhe protector, that f Dunkirk came to be taken, 


it ſhould immediately be delivered up to the Eng- 


lith ; and his ambaſſador Lockhart had orders to 
When the 

French army, being joined by the Engliſh auxi- 
liaries, was on its march to inveſt. the town, 
Cromwell ſent one morning for the French am- 
baſſador to Whitehall, and upbraided bim pub- 
lickly for his maſtes's deſigned breach of pro- 
mile, in giving ſecret orders to the French gene- 
ral to keep poſſe ſſion of Dunkirk, in caſe it was 
taken, contrary to the treaty between them. The 
ambaſſador proteſted he knew nothing of the 
marter, as indeed he did not, and begg'd leave 
to aſſure him that there was no ſuch thing 
thought of, Upon which Cromwell pulled a 
paper out of his pocket, ** Here, ſays he, is a 


Copy of the cardinal's order, and I dehre you 
to diſpatch immediately an expreſs, to let him 


know that I am not to be impoſed upon; and 
thatif he delivered not up the keys of the town of 
Dunkirk to Lockhare within an hour after it 
ſhould be taken, tell him I'll come in perion, and 
demand them at the gates of Paris.“ There 
were but four perſons ſaid to be privy to this or- 
der, the queen-mother, tht cardinal, the mare- 

ſchal de Turenne, and a ſecretary, whoſe name, 


| ſays Wellwood, it is not fit to mention, The 
. cardinal for along time blamed the queen, as ſhe 


might poſſibly have blabb'd it out io ſome of her 
women; whereas it was found, after the fecre- 
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tary's detth, that he h-1 kept a correſpondente. ' K 
with Cromwell for ſeveral years; and therefore 1 + 
it was not doubt-d but he had ſent him a copy p 
of the ordet above- mentioned. * d 


The meſſage had its effect ; for Dunkirk way f 
put into 1::e poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. And to tl 
palliate the matter, the duke and mareſchal Cre- t 


quy was diipatcbed into England, amba ſſador ex- 
traordinary, to compliment Cromwell, attended 
with a numerous and ſpiendid train of perſons of 
quality; among whom was a prince of the blood, 
and Manzini, Mazarine's nephew, who, brought 
a letter from his uncle to, the protector, full of 
the higheſt expreſſions of reſpett ; and aſſuring 
his highneſs, that “ being within view of the 
YEogliſh chore, nothing but the king's indiſpoſi- 
tian (who lay then ill of the ſmall-pox at Calais) 
. could. have hindered him from coming over to 
England that he might enjoy the honour of van 
Ing upon one of the greateſt men that eyer was; 
and whom, next to his malter, his greateſt ambi- 
tion was to ſerve. But being deprived of ſo 
great an,happineſs he had ſent the perſon. that. 
was neareſt to him in blood, to aſſure him of the 
profound veneration he had for his perſan, and 
how much he was reſolved, to the utmoſt of his 
po er, to cul.ivate perpetusl amity and Aidan 
gd ſhip betwixt his 26 aſter and him. | 
To coactude ; it appears from. numberleſs i in 
ſtances, that as no man practiſed the arts of go- 
vernment with more policy. than Cromwell, fo 
he became more formidable, both at home r 
abroad, than moſt:princes that had ever ſat upon 
the Engliſh; throne. It was ſaid. that cardinal 
Mazarine would change countenance whenever 
ho hard him named; ſo that it paſſed in a pro- 
verb in France, that he Vas not ſo much at- 
b Gong of FI devil as of Oliver Cromweli.” And. 
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this authority Cromwell kept up to the laſt: for 
after a long chain cf ſucceſies, he died in the 


- peaceful poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power, tho” 
diſguiſed under another name; but lett it to a 


ſon that little reſembled him; one that had nei- 
ther heart nor abilities to keep it, Tune pro- 


tector was buried among our kings, with a royal 80 


pomp, and his deach. condoled by -.he greateſt 
princes and ſtates in Chriſtendom, in ſolemn em- 
baſſies to his ſon. It has been obſerved, that as 


the ides of March were equally fortancte and fa- 


tal to Julius Czſar, ſo was the third September to 


Cromwell; for on that day he won the two great 


viRories of Dunbar and Worceſter, in 1650 and 
1651; and on that day, 1658, he died, 
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